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FUNCTION OF GEOGRAPHY IN A COURSE OF STUDY. 
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It is the disposition of intelligent thinking to take nothing for 
granted. The realization that human life, in all its departments, 
should ever be a living toward what is more truly good and largely 
useful, gives to mind a quality that questions the wisdom of the es- 
tablished past, and searches the present and the future for the possi- 
bilities of better things. That a custom exists is not a proof that it 
is wise and right. That a bygone generation believed this or did that, 
is not a sufficient reason why a succeeding age should think or act in 
the same way, to the same end. In these latter days, particularly, life 
crowds, and there is more than ever before, the necessity to “ prove 
all things, and hold fast only to what is good.” 

This is peculiarly the duty of the teachers. They are the keepers 
of the gates that open into active life. It is largely under their train- 
ing, that children are fitted or unfitted to live their lives in happiness 
and usefulness. If teachers would meet the demand their profession 
puts upon them, it is imperative that they consider the child’s future 
needs in that busy life to which the school is the portal, and shape 
their instruction to the end of preparing him for the duties and enjoy- 
ments that await him. In addition to knowing what they teach, it is 
incumbent upon them to know why they teach it. 

These thoughts bring me, as a teacher of Geography, to ask: 

First, what right has this branch to a place in a course of study? 

Second, what can it be made to do toward equipping a child against 
future need, or fitting him for future service ? 
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Arthur Searle, of Harvard College Observatory, in a paper on “ Ex- 
aminations and 'Text-Books” in substance says, —‘“ Education has 
two main objects: first, to teach a child to do something, and second, 
to store his mind with information which will enable him to interest 
himself in the pursuits of others. He is to learn certain arts, and he 
is also to learn something of the world he lives in.” We doubtless 
all agree with these conclusions. 

The most elementary school education could not aim at less than 
the acquisition of three arts, reading, writing and ciphering; so far, 
well; but it must be conceded that at this stage of educational pro- 
gress, we cannot claim to have stored the mind with general informa- 
tion. If it is urged that the acquisition of the art of reading will do 
that, I answer that without some general information, reading, beyond 
the mere calling of words, cannot be intelligently done; while intelli- 
gent reading, in any large sense, demands a considerable degree of 
culture. 

If this process of education is to continue beyond the * three R's,” 
something should now be introduced that will impart the information 
needed. Can we do better than supply that need by the study of 
geography? It will find a foundation to build upon in the knowl- 
edge the child has already acquired through his perceptions. It is 
true that the natural sciences will do the same; but they instruct, 
each in its special line; while geography properly taught, will bestow 
that general knowledge of which the child is now in need. I[t will 
also furnish an indispensable introduction to all study of civilization 
past or present, and will greatly aid in forming just estimates of social 
surroundings. 

There is, then, a point ina child’s intellectual development at which 
the study of geography becomes his best means to a larger mental 
life; and he has just cause of complaint against his teachers if they, 
through carelessness or lack of apprehension, fail to put him in posses- 
sion of its willing benefits. He has a right to every advantage it can 
confer; and it is their duty to have as clearly defined and correct 
aims in teaching him geography, as in teaching him writing or 
arithmetic. 

An intelligent teacher once said. ‘Give me outline maps anda 
daily newspaper, and I will teach geography.” Whether or not that 
teacher had arrived at the best method of producing the desired result, 
he had at least risen to a conception of the importance and purpose 
of the study in question. 
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Teachers should bear in mind that geography may be the only 
study in its line that many of their pupils ever pursue, and it should 
be their aim to make it yield those pupils as large a heritage of light 
as possible. 

To be truly practical an elementary course in geography should 
keep two ends in view, first, to fit the pupil to read intelligently the 
current literature of the day; second, to give him a desire for inform- 
ation and a knowledge of the means of getting it, so that he will not 
stop learning when the farm or the work-shop takes him from the 
school. The saying is trite, but like most trite sayings, very true, that 
no school instruction can complete the work of education. That 
teacher does his work best, who se imbues his pupils with a love of 
learning, and so trains them in the use of aids to learning, of what- 
ever sort, that they become, when they leave him, independent and 
loving searchers after truth. This student disposition can be planted 
and fostered in the elementary course of training,if the branches read- 
ing and geography be properly taught. And the disposition, once 
given a vigorous start, will “ grow by what it feeds upon,” until the 
tutored child developes into the self-instructed man, seeking to under- 
stand life, interested in its varied activities, studying its complex and 
often opposite relations. 

It is clear that the study of geography is capable of yielding large 
returns; yet, dissatisfaction is quite generally and justly felt among 
teachers and patrons, with the slow and meagre results obtained from 
the great amount of time usually spent upon it. With possibilities 
so great, why should we have results so unsatisfactory? Either the 
purpose of the study is not understood, or the methods of instruction 
are not adapted to the accomplishment of the ends in view. 

Geography presents a multitudinous array of facts. If we teach it 
merely as a collection of facts, looking for and finding no thread of 
dependence running through them aud uniting them, we shall sig- 
nally fail in obtaining desirable results, no matter how faithfully we 
work. Such a course would be parallel with thoroughly teaching a 
child a vocabulary and then expecting him to read with understanding. 
Geography is a science, and the facts of industrial and political geog- 
raphy are effects referable to causes, those causes being mainly physi- 
cal conditions of soil, climate, configuration, and coast-line. In teach- 
ing, these dependencies should be constantly traced. 

Finally, if the teaching is to be effective, it is imperative that to 
definite aims and correct estimates of the means to their accomplish- 
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ment, be added a knowledge of the material upon which the work is 
to be done. Along side of an understanding of the subject to be 
taught, must be ranged an understanding of the nature of the child to 
whom we are to teach it. Fortunately a compass has not been given 
to the mariner and the explorer alone; for the conscientious teacher, 
seurching earnestly and intelligently for the best way in which to train 
the mind, the needle trembles no less surely to the pole. 

There are three strongly marked periods in a complete study of 
geography, the work of each being determined by the condition of 
the mind which it is intended to develop. These periods are the 
Preparatory, the Elementary, and the Collegiate. 

The little child, to whose needs and capacities the training of the 
first period must be adapted, has used his eyes to good advantage long 
before he “ goes to school.” He has already seen much geography, but 
he has seen it only as part of that great whole, the new, strange world 
into which he has so lately come. It is now the duty of his teacher, 
whether mother or more formal instructor, to teach him to see it as 
geography, and to apply geographical terms correctly, whether to 
the features of a natural landscape, or to the same represented in pic- 
tures. He should learn to know the running water as a river, the 
lofty elevation as a mountain, the level stretch of surface as a plain; 
and the more of these features he can actually see out-of-doors, the 
better. 

Later, removed alike from landscape and from picture, he should be 
taught to recall them as they were, by reproducing them in mind- 
pictures, to conceive what he has previously perceived. From associ- 
ation of terms with things, can be developed ideas of location, relative 
position, or direction, and the points of the compass. 

But the time allotted to this paper will not suffice to detail the nat- 
ural order of the successive steps by which his knowledge of the sub- 
ject would be steadily and systematically increased. We must con- 
sider the purpose, rather than the method of instruction. The teacher 
having trained the pupil to an intelligent perception of the geogra- 
phy that lies about him, and to the power of recalling to mind in clear 
conceptions, that which he has seen, should now directly aim to culti- 
vate his imagination, that he may form vivid and correct conceptions 
of regions he has not seen. This cultivation of the imagination is an 
important part of the teaching of geography. If it is properly done, 
and particularly if pictures are used as an aid to it, the symbols of the 
map will represent to the pupil real things. New York, Liverpool, 
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the Alps, the Sierras, the Rhine, the Mississippi, will not, be mere 
names of things with which he associates but two ideas, viz.: designa- 
tion by geographical terms, and location; but he will see in imagina~- 
tion the city’s maze of streets, its streams of people, and the great 
ships bringing cargoes. The mountains and rivers will be something 
more than black lines on a colored surface. Up among the melting 
snows of the one, he will see the slender beginnings of the other, and 
trace it through the mountain gorges and down the long incline to 
the low plain through which it seeks an outlet to the sea. In the 
summer of the north, he will be able to picture the winter of the south, 
and in the changing temperature of the middle latitudes, he will real- 
ize the perpetual winter of the artic and sammer of the tropic zones; 
and the bare bones, falsely called geography, will be clothed upon 
with flesh. Henceforth, the subject will possess an absorbing interest 
for him, and though you may not take him beyond the walls of a coun- 
try school-house, you can bring the whole world home to him within 
its narrow space. 

Another direct aim should be, to train the memory. In this direc- 
tion the study of outline maps and map-drawing, will be of the great- 
est advantage. A rapidly executed sketch placed upon the board 
during recitation, is the teacher’s best test of the correctness of the 
pupil’s memory of acertain set of facts, such as outline, direction, loca- 
tion, and proportion. Besides being a test of, it is also an aid to the 
memory, because actually to locate a feature of the map requires closer 
attention than simply to describe its location. What other advantages 
are derived from map-drawing it is difficult to see, and it would seem 
that from a too great neglect of it, the tendency has been to swing 
over to the opposite extreme of placing too much stress and spending 
too much time apon it, regarding it rather as an end than as a means. 

The matter taught during this preparatory period, should be home 
geography, to give the pupil units of comparison, with which to go 
abroad; the natural divisions of land and water, the outline and loca- 
tion of grand and political divisions — the latter best learned from out- 
line maps — a comprehensive view of the world as a whole, and the 
location of his own country relative to the rest; the last, best learned 
from the globe. Now, having trained the perceptive and conceptive 
faculties, the imagination, and the memory of the pupil, having 
given him known units of comparison, a knowledge of geographical 
terms, and the use of maps, the ability to recognize outlines at sight, 
and a comprehensive idea of location, he is prepared to begin the 
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second period of study, where the aim should be to develop his judg- 
ing and reasoning faculties, to teach him the facts of political and in- 
dustrial geography as dependent upon physical conditions; and to 
make him a student of the nature and relations of life, climate and 
products are the first great topics that should now engage his atten- 
tion. But, rather than isolated facts, true in particular regions, he 
should be put in possession of fundamental principles, as those princi- 
ples are discovered in the study of mathematical and physical geog- 
raphy,— the earth’s motions, the influence of those motions upon the 
changing seasons, climate as the result of latitude, altitude, and con- 
tinental and oceanic influences, wind and rain zones, and the products 
peculiar to different climates. 

But although the study of these topies has been placed in the second 
period, they are still preparatory to the study of that crowning part 
of geography, the civilization of nations. The life of a people is the 
matter with which this student has the greatest concern. The occu- 
pations of agriculture, manufactures, mining and fishing should be 
dwelt upon; commerce, domestic and foreign, demands attention, and 
with it exports and imports, and all things that conduce to commerce, 
such as railroads, canals, telegraphs, sub-marine cables, lines of steam- 
ers and the like. The government of a people, the relation of their 
systems of education and religion to the state, are vital questions of 
which we cannot afford to leave this future citizen of our country in 
ignorance, even though the years of his instruction are few and soon 
told. 

To teach this pupil, out of whom we wish to make a student for 
life, a bare fact, without teaching him its relation to other facts, is 
defrauding him of the best part of instruction. It it giving him 
knowledge, but no wisdom. Flor instance, that the Hudson rises in 
the Adirondacks and flows south to New York Bay, is of slight im- 
portance, but because the burdened, swift-going boats plough its sur- 
face daily and nightly, because it is yoked to the great lakes, while 
New York and Chicago sit at either end as receivers and dispensers, it 
becomes of vast importance. That the Merrimac flows from the moun- 
tains to the sea through two states is a matter of little moment; but 
when man binds it to the wheel and makes it turn the vast machinery 
of the mills of seven cities, it is no longer simply a river, a bit of water 
winding idly on its way, it is a force in the affairs of life. There are 
many aids to teaching the second course in geography ,— text books, 
globes, books of reference and travel; but when we come to the practi- 
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cal business of life, there is nothing better than the modern daily 
newspaper. It any teacher doubts this, let him give such a topic as 
mining in the United States to a class of students having free access 
to newspapers. He will be astonished at the amount of information 
that is brought, and will doubtless be himself instructed on many 
points. 

lf the foundations for this study were well laid in the preparatory 
course, and economy has been used throughout the elementary, minor 
and unimportant details left unnoticed, while great principles and the 
relations of important facts have been brought constantly forward, it 
is probable this whole work, so far as treated, might have been well 
done by an average pupil at the age of fourteen. If he should go to 
school within four walls no more, he is prepared by this well directed, 
careful, practical training, to go on learning and desiring to learn in 
the school of life. 

But if through better fortune, the years he may devote to direct 
preparation for the work that is to come are lengthened out, then a 
collegiate course in geography should follow the study of the sciences, 
to show their relations to each other and combine them into a perfect 
whole. This higher geography is to the sciences, what the ocean is 
to its arms, it embraces them all. When Humboldt would find a 
name for it, he called it “‘ Cosmos.” A science is but a part. Geog- 
raphy is the great total, the sum and application of all science. 
Mathematical geography is astronomy and geometry brought home. 
Botany treats of plants and zoology of animals; geography of the 
distribution of plants and animals, and their usefulness to man. 
Chemistry treats of the elements, and physics of the properties of 
water. Geography of its distribution in seas, lakes, and rivers, the 
great highways of commerce, and of the laws that govern the life- 
giving rain. Geology treats of the formation and material of the 
earth's crust ; geography of the products that ripen in abundant har- 
vests upon its surface, that man may be fed and clothed, or are 
wrested by the saddest labor from deep, dark mines, that he may be 
richer aad more powerful. Physiology treats of man as an animal 
organism, ethnology of his place among the tribes and nations of 
the globe; but geography mounts superior to both, and studies man 
as a power upon the earth, tunneling its mountains, leveling its for- 
ests, redeeming its deserts, fertilizing its plains, damming its rivers, 
improving its harbors, changing its climates, forcing the fikele wind 
and falling water to save labor, annihiliating time and space with 
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electricity and steam, and making the big, treacherous sea, the com- 
mon highway by which he brings to his own home the richest treas- 
ures of far-off lands. 





HOW MAY TEACHERS KEEP OUT OF “ RUTS?” 
[Paper read before the State saan oe 26, 1878, by Prof. ALEX. Kerr, of the 

The erect form and the capacious brain of man would seem to indi- 
cate a natural fitness for a wide range of observation and thought. 
The Homeric man, that undisguised, always fascinating product of 
nature, is ever on the alert, eager to visit new lands or to distinguish 
himself in council or in war. ‘ Homer's ferocious old boy,” when he 
begins to feel the vigor of manhood pulsing in his veins, disdains to 
be in leading-strings, and is off like a pirate roving the seas, or he 
crosses the border to seek adventure by land, and returns to show 
with pride the sear left by a wild boar’s tusk, or an enemy’s lance. 

The passion for adventure had ample scope when the world was 
young, and society was unrestricted by complicated conventionalties. 
The same passion now exists, but it finds vent in adifferent way. The 
primitive boy was undisturbed by long division, or the tables of reduc- 
tion; his natural strength was not abated by deep thinking on the de- 
velopment theory, or his eye dimmed by the intricacies of the Gothic 
letter. The modern boy is put through the educational mill and ground. 
Nature is driven out of him with a fork, and often so effectually ex- 
pelled, that notwithstanding the authority of the poet Horace to the 
contrary, she never more returns. For him, travel is generally an 
expensive luxury not to be seriously thought of. He must see the 
world, if at all, through the eyes of other people. Books of travel 
and adventure are his principal means of transportation, and serve to 
relieve the tedium and monotony of his lessons. If he cannot see 
snakes fifteen feet long, sliding amid tropical foliage, or the king of 
the Cannibal Islands enjoying his evening meal of roasted mission- 
ary, the next best thing is to read about them. 

It is a wise provision of nature which makes the boy chafe under ar- 
bitrary restraint, and demand his freedom for a portion of the time 
at least. The man who cannot look back to a childhood in which 
certain hours and days were sacredly his own for amusement and rec- 
reation, has been defrauded of a boy’s inalienable rights. Such a per- 
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son is apt to be bloodless and unsympathetic, and sadly lacking in the 
amenities of life, which make a man agreeable and influential. If he 
tries to enjoy himself outside of his daily routine, the attempt is con- 
strained and unnatural. When he is under the open sky, and might 
drink in the peace and tranquility of nature amid the forest, on the 
lake or the river, enjoyment for him isa lost art. The drudgery of 
his business has become his natural element in which he lives, and 
moves, and has his being; his thoughts are with his treadmill, and 
in imagination he is plodding along like a hack of the market- 
place, just as men with tired brains go over again in their dreams the 
labors of the day. He is unwittingly a victim of the old delusion 
that play was meant for children and not for men. 

When the great teacher set a little child in the midst of his friends, 
and said, “ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,¥ his words had a wider 
application than is generally given to them. Weare taught to be- 
lieve in these days that the Kingdom of Heaven is within us. Our 
wise men tell us to covet peace as the best gift of God. While peace is 
largely dependent upon our spiritual state, there are conditions other 
than religious tending to promote peace, and these are worthy of at- 
tention. Here let the child be our teacher. He demands variety of 
experience and entertainment, and if the demand is denied, as Emerson 
says, “ the little Pharisee tails not to sound his trumpet before him.” 
From his toys which he dissects when they become monotonous, from 
all sights and sounds of art and nature, from everything that appeals 
to his senses, the young iconoclast gains intelligence and happiness at 
the same time; and when the tired head is laid on the pillow, he, the 
picture of innocence, sleeps the sleep of the just and takes no note of 
time till morning. 

Put the little man under unnatural and artificial restraints, like 
those of the old-fashioned Puritan or Scotch Sunday, and unless he 
succeeds in outwitting and outflanking his tormentors, the healthy 
boy-life is crushed out of him, he soon has a care-worn look by day, 
and is scared by ugly dreams at night. 

In reference to the present discussion, men may be fitly considered 
as children of a larger growth, who have merely made a change of 
tools and playthings. The perpetual grind of a business like teach- 
ing will prematurely exhaust the vital, intellectual and spiritual ener- 
gies of the average man. Unless he is constantly watchful to repair 
damages, unless in accordance with the laws of nature he is careful 
to take a new lease of life, he will soon settle down so deep into his 
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rut, that the long arm of Resurrection will never reach him. He will 
become a bundle of nerves, as sensitive as Mr. Jarndyce when the 
wind is in the east; his brain will have the activity of a dried apple, 
and spiritually he will become a confirmed and hopeless pessimist. It 
is an old delusion that there is any logical connection between the 
occupation of a teacher and a one-sided or imperfect mental develop- 
ment. If this were other than adelusion, the business should be re- 
sorted to only by martyrs or persons under the pressure of necessity. 
Professor Blackie makes a friend of the Milesian Thales talk to the 
Philosopher in this way: 


“ My first schoolmaster was 
A grave Beeotian, a poor fisherman, 
Who lived by dredging sponges at Anthedon, 
And went a voyaging and was wrecked, and found 
A lodgment at Meander’s slimy mouth, 
And — for he could not beg and would not starve — 
Became schoolmaster.” 


It is sometimes assumed that the brain which cannot master the 
details of business, or grapple with the difficulties of law and theol- 
ogy, is perfectly competent to organize and control a school. The 
assumption may be right, but I doubt it. On the other hand, it would 
be easy to tind instances in which men, meeting with indifferent suc- 
cess in teaching, gave up the business in disgust, and gained reputa- 
tion and even renown in literature and politics, or acquired wealth 
and influence in commercial pursuits. 

The doctrine so largely prevailing in the world at present, that edu- 
cation must be made universal, has of late greatly increased in abil- 
ity and numbers the instructional force of this country. Many who 
annuaily recruit this foree are teachers from necessity, not because 
they have any real fitness or love for the work; and it seems proper 
merely to say to them that they should replenish their pockets as 
speedily as possible, and make way for those who teach from better 
motives. 

Those who enter upon the work for a term of years, or for life, are 
subject to peculiar dangers. Can a man lose himself in per cents of 
attendance, the average of the averages, the best method of prevent- 
ing whispering in school,—can he make these the burden of his 
thought by day, and the spectre of his dream by night, and still re- 
tain afirm grasp upon the things of the mind and soul? Such aman 
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would be a miracle. Constant dealing with minute details is a cause 
of weakness, for it robs the mind of its natural strength, and unfits it 
for the higher processes of thought. The man may have cherished 
some generous ambitions in his youth; he would be a power in his 
generation, he would make himself felt and recognized in society, he 
certainly would! But he wakes up some fine morning on the verge 
of middle life, feeling like an old man, and finds that the companions 
of his boyhood have passed on and left him, while he has been only 
moving in acircle. Thoughts enlarged and enriched by study are not 
his; a few elementary facts and principles, made barren and wearisome 
by repetition, are his stock in trade. 

Let me not be understood as disparaging by a word, the teacher's 
scrupulous attention to matters of routine. No business can succeed 
in which the minor interests are neglected. Thomas Jefferson was 
as conscientious in keeping a correct book of accounts, as he was in 
finishing a state paper; Bayard Taylor was as painstaking in the 
preparation of a paragraph tor a daily newspaper, as he was in the 
composition of a poem or a romance; but the one did not lose himself 
in the balance sheets of his farm at Monticello, nor the other in the 
accomplishment of his daily task for the New York Tribune. 

Teachers can keep out of ruts by the exercise of the energy and 
courage which have been the making of other people. When, my 
friend, you feel like settling down satisfied with a poor and mean 
achievement, satisfied with knowing nothing but your trade, then, to 
prick the sides of your intent, read such books as Parton's Life of 
Jefferson. or the Autobiography of Harriet Martineau. 

I would suggest Recreation as the first means for attaining the end 
which we are now considering. This is, of course, the moral of my 
fable about the Homeric man, and the meaning of my reference to 
the modern boy’s Declaration of Independence. Herbert Spencer's 
epigram is worth a sermon on this topic: “ One secret in education 
is to know how wisely to lose time.” 

My second suggestion is a comprehensive Programme of Reading 
and Study, upon subjects which lie beyond and above the requirements 
of the recitation room. Many thinkers, from Cicero to Matthew 
Arnold, testify to the influence of liberal studies and wide reading 
in keeping the mind fresh and vigorous as the years of life pass on. 
Let the teacher, as at evening he leaves the school-room for the 
society of his books, say to the perplexities of the day: “Abide ye 
here; and I will go yonder and worship and come again to you.” The 
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constant habit of assimilating the best thoughts of many writers 
gives to the teacher a power which he can acquire in ‘no other way. 

Our friend and fellow-laborer, Prof. S. H. Carpenter, who has just 
closed his brilliant record as a teacher, is a fitting illustration of the 
power thus gained. Possessing a gifted and vigorous mind, he had 
enriched it with the best treasures of various languages and litera- 
tures, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, French and English. His versatile at- 
tainments and catholic tastes were widely respected and admired out- 
side of University circles. But before his classes, his scholarship and 
culture showed to greatest advantage. Here was a man in the place 
for which nature intended him. No wonder that he used to thank 
God for the opportunity to teach, for teaching was to him a_ positive 
pleasure. His students will not soon forget how his learning took 
the form of living thought, giving hght and suggestion to their per- 
plexed minds, and how the varied experience of his eventful life 
enabled him to give them needful and wise counsel in their discour- 
agements. He has fallen by a swift and untimely death. Let his ex- 
ample, which yet speaks to us, incite our younger teachers to bring 
to their work the preparation which comes from accurate study and 
wide culture. 





ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 


At last the language and literature of the ancient Celts are receiving 
that attention which the history of the first Aryan settlers in western 
and southwestern Europe would seem to deserve. In their deep and 
thorough researches, the great German scholars and linguists have 
fully recognized the importance of Celtic in the study of comparative 
philology, and have labored diligently in discovering the grammatical 
forms of the language and in exhuming its ancient literature. In 
Treland, Wales, and Scotland, where dialects of Celtic are still spoken, 
great efforts have been made to prevent its decay, and to diffuse « more 
general interest in its literature. Chairs of Celtic language and 
archwology have been established in some of the principal Irish and 
Scottish colleges, and many societies exist for the collection and pre- 
servation of the literary remains. But especially in Ireland have 
these efforts been made. Prof. Eugene O’Curry (1796-1862), with 
whom the MSS. and antiquities of Ireland were a life-long study, has 
left us in his “ Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish His- 
tory,” a brief account of the results of his long and patient labors 
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Archbishop MacHale, one of the best of living Celtic scholars, has 
translated the Bible into Erse, and done much towards promoting the 
study of the language; Dr. Todd has translated the “ Book of the 
Brehon Laws;” O'Donovan has done a like work for the “Annals of 
the Four Masters;’ MacGeoghegan has carefully edited and published 
the “Annals of Clonmacnois;” and Drs. Petrie, Hennesy, Prichard, 
Wilde, and many others have done much towards collecting, translat- 
ing, and publishing the “ saltairs,” “annals,” and fragments of an- 
cient Irish writers. Sir H. Wain has recently made the Brehon Laws 
the subject of a volume in his collection on Ancient Institutions. 

Most of the Celtic MSS. still extant are preserved in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and in the library of Trinity College, at 
Dublin. These collections number several hundred volumes, many of 
the MSS. being written on vellum, and elegantly illuminated. The 
oldest date from the early part of the twelfth century. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Father Hugh Ward and other Irish scholars, 
collected at the college of Louvain, Belgium, several hundred MSS. 
of the Irish monks and writers of the Middie Ages; but in the con- 
fusion of the French Revolution, this library was scattered, and its 
Irish books are now divided between the St. Isidore College library, at 
Rome, and the Burgundian library, of Brussels. Stray Celtic MSS. 
are occasionally met with in the great libraries of Paris and other 
European capitals. The British museum and the Bodleian library, of 
Oxford, also possess a large number, gathered before the establishment 
of the energetic Royal Irish Academy. 

Of the principal Irish MSS. we may mention: (1) Zhe Book of the 
Brehon Laws, containing the principal laws of Milesian L[reland, as 
administered by the Brehons, or judges. This code, transcribed at an 
early date, was revised by St. Patrick, and carefully purged of its 
paganisms. (2) The Annals of Tighernach, written before the twelfth 
century, at the abbey of Clonmacnois. These are the oldest records 
of Ireland, and are to Irish history what the Saxon chronicles are to 
that of England. (3) The Chronicum Scotorum, written by Dugald 
MacFirbis, in 1650, and giving the genealogies of the principal Irish 
and Norman-Irish families. (4) The Annals of the Four Masters, 
written between the years 1630 and °32, by Micheal O’Clery, a Fran- 
ciscan friar. This work is a very important and much quoted au- 
thority in Irish history. Fragments of a work called the Saltair of 
Tara, attributed to the reign of Cormae Mac Airt, a king of the second 
century, still remain, and references are made in old manuscripts to 
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the Cuilmeni (i. e. the great book written on skins), said to date from 
580. From further references, we learn of the loss or destruction of 
many other works. 

The Danes appear to have taken great delight in “drowning” the 
MSS. of the Irish monks, and the Saxons in burning them. — Prof. 
O’Curry gives a list of nearly thirty books thus lost. It is related 
that St. Patrick destroyed nearly two hundred tracts of the Druids, 
some of which were written in the peculiar Ogham character. 

The Irish manuscripts are written in Greek and Roman characters, 
with which, even before the spread of Christianity, it is supposed that 
the Irish Druids were acquainted. Cesar mentions that tables were 
found in the camps of the Helvetians inscribed in Greek characters, 
and the constant intercourse existing between Gaul and the British 
islands, and especially their common druidical religion, leads us to 
think that their druids being learned men, were well acquainted with 
both Greek and Roman writing. Like the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
the Celts also appear to have developed an alphabet and asystem of writ- 
ing, peculiar to themselves. For, on many of the stones and monuments 
collected by the Royal [rish Academy, are seen a peculiar arrange- 
ment of lines and dots branching along a stem-line, and evidently con- 
taining a “tale” or “ record” of years and years ago. But while we 
have at last learned to decipher the cuneiform or wedge-shaped char- 
acters with which the Assyrians and Babylonians “storied” their 
bricks, and to penetrate the secrets of the hieroglyphics with which 
the Egyptians covered their pyramids, the fewness of specimens, and 
the primitive character of the Ogham inscriptions present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to our ever getting at their meaning. 

Like the Saxon literature of England, the Erse of [reland consists 
mainly of dry chronicles and records. But fragments remain of tales 
and poems commemorating the warlike deeds of chieftains and the 
chivalrous actions of heroes, which compare favorably with the Trou- 
veres and the Troubadours of Provence and Normandy. There are 
also historical events graphically related, such as the “ Decision of 
Cormac MacAirt,” by which a rightful heir regained his throne, and 
in the Juin Bo Chuailgue, the romantic history of Queen Mab. The 
Tochmara, or history of courtships, describes the innumerable means 
and phases of such events among the Celtic Irish, and the Fenian po- 
ems, attributed to Oisin and Fergus, the sons of the giant Fingal 
MacCool, relate deeds of daring in the days of giants. On these po- 
ems, Macpherson, a Scottish schoolmaster of the eighteenth century, 
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founded his famous forgeries, the tragedies of Douglas, Fingal, and 
Temora, which he asserted to be translations of ancient Celtic MSS. 

For a time these works attained an immense popularity, both in 
England and on the continent; partaking, as they did, of the wild 
beauties and lofty diction of Homer, and the solemnity and grandeur 
of Milton, their fame rapidly spread in all civilized nations; they were 
translated into Russian, and acted upon the stages of Germany, where 
they are still much admired and read; and, it is said, that Napoleon 
thought them equal to anything in modern literature. But Johnson, 
and other English critics, disputed their authenticity, and called for 
the original MSS; they argued against such refinement among the 
ancient Celts, and accused Macpherson of a universal plagiarism from 
the whole range of literature. Macpherson was of course unable to 
produce MSS., and failed to substantiate the antiquity of his works. 

It is not improbable that there exist sufficient materials among 
these MSS. out of which to weave a genuine Celtic epic. Within the 
last few years, the world has been impressed with the Indian Mahabha- 
rata, and the Finns have had their great epic, the Kalevala, exhumed 
and given to the world. Let us hope that the renewed study and re- 
search of Celtic literature, will soon give us an epic worthy of the 
race, and deserving of a place beside the [liad, the Niebelungen Lied, 
and the other great national epics of the world. 

State University. H. J. Desmonp. 
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SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.— VY. 
Dr. J. W. STERLING. 


The election by the board of regents, on the seventh day of Octo- 
ber, 1848, of John H. Lathrop, LL. D, as chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and John W. Sterling, A. M., as professor of mathematics, was 
the first action looking towards the organization of a faculty for the 
institution. Ever since that day, Prof. Sterling has filled the same 
chair. He was born in Wyoming county, Pennsylvania, on the 17th 
of July, 1816. His earlier education was such as could be obtained 
in common schools; but his aspirations for more liberal instruction, 
determined him to attend an Academy at Hamilton, New York. At 
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this institution, and at a similar one in Homer, in the same state, he 
received the necessary preparation for entering college. However, he 
now turned his attention to the law — reading in the office of Judge 
Woodward, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, where, after two years 
study, he passed the required examination and was admitted to the 
bar; but he never entered upon active duties in the line of that profes- 
sion. 

In the fall of 1837 —then twenty-one years of age — his desire for 
broader culture induced him to enter the sophomore class at the col- 
lege of New Jersey. He completed the regular course in that institu- 
tion, graduating with honor in the class of 1840. Before this, he had 
been elected principal of Wilkesbarre academy, and he now engaged as 
instructor therein. He continued in that office very successfully 
for one year, when he resigned to enter upon another course of study; 
this time, in the theological seminary at Princeton, New Jersey 
This occupied three years. He completed the course in the spring of 
1844. During the most of this period he officiated as tutor in the 
New Jersey college. He now spent a year or more in missionary 
labors in Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Sterling came to Wisconsin in July, 1846. Soon after his ar- 
rival, he was elected professor of mathematics in Carroll college, 
Waukesha. He occupied the chair but a short time, when he resigned 
his office — “ the sinews of war” were wanting. He then engaged in 
teaching a private school in that place until called to the University 
of Wisconsin. 

As an instructor he is conscientious, prompt, painstaking, accurate. 
Other teachers may carry their pupils further in a given time, but 
few will instruct them better. His methods and manner, however 
much they may differ from others, have this important characteristic: 
they produce satisfactory results. Of his ability in the class-room, 
hundreds of students who have had the benefit of his teaching, are 
witnesses, 

But not alone as teacher has the career of Prof. Sterling for so many 
years, been a marked one. We come now to speak of him as acting 
head of the University. The connection of Chancellor Barnard with 
the institution was little else than in name, particularly as regards the 
actual administration of its affairs; the ows was upon the shoulders 
of Prof. Sterling, who was, during the whole time, virtually its chief 
officer. From the resignation of Dr. Barnard to the installation of 
President Cladbourne, a period of over six years, he was acting-chan- 
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cellor de facto, as well as de jure. He proved himself, during this 
period, a wise counselor, a faithful friend to the students, extending 
encouragment and generous aid to all who were in need, ruling in 
University affairs with a firm but kindly hand, and by precept and ex- 
ample stimulating all the classes to a higher culture and nobler man- 
hood. Throughout all these university years, besides the care and 
numerous duties connected with his office, he was engaged the most 
of the time, four or five hours daily, in the class-room. Prof. Ster- 
lings’s unselfish devotion to the University, through evil as well as 
through good report, — his faithful stewardship, uniformity rendered, 
whether as professor or chief officer, — have endeared him in a marked 
and peculiar way, not only to those immediately connected with the 
institution, but to its friends everywhere. 

During the entire connection of Prof. Sterling with the University, 
he has rot lost over two months. He was appointed dean of the fac- 
ulty in 1860; in 1865, vice-chancellor; and vice-president in 1869, 
which office he still holds. For one year after the resignation of Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, he was the acting head of the University by virtue of 
his office as vice-president, and again for one term after the resignation 
of President Twombly. In addition to the chair of mathematics, he 
has filled for a number of years that of natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy. While acting-chancellor, after the resignation of Dr. Bar- 
nard, Prof. Sterling presided at commencements to the time of Dr. 
Chadbourne’s administration, giving a brief address at each. From 
the last of these the following is extracted: 

“Tt is with unfeigned pleasure that I greet you as alumniof the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. You have struggled up to this position through 
many difficulties and discouragements. In the unswerving constancy 
and persistence with which, in the face of so many obstacles, you have 
adhered to the noble purpose of acquiring an education, we have the 
earnest of an honorable and successful life. 

“T rejoice in every worthy accession to the graduates of the Uni- 
versity. The number and character of its alumni is one of the most 
potent elements of influence and prosperity to any institution of 
learning. How much do Harvard, and Yale, and Princeton, to-day 
owe to their numerous alumni scattered all over the world. Very few 
have any proper appreciation of the difficulties, which, even in the 
most favorable circumstances, must be encountered by those who are 
engaged in laying the foundations of an institution of learning. One 
and perhaps the principal source of difficulty, lies in the absence of 
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that sympathy and co-operation which are best supplied by a numer- 
ous and loyal alumni. . . ? * a * * * 

“We rejoice in any evidence that the predjudice and the opposition 
under which the University has heretofore labored, are giving way to 
more enlightened views, and more worthy action. We take pride in 
recognizing the fact that the people and the legislature of this state 
are beginning to extend to their University that sympathy and gen- 
erous support without which it cannot reasonably be expected to pros- 
per. And we look forward to the day, not far distant, when the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin shall be the chief pride of the state, and her 
glory abroad.” 

In 1866, Prof. Sterling received from his alma mater, the honorary 
degree of doctor of philosophy, and the same year from Lawrence 
University, at Appleton, Wisconsin, that of doctor of laws. As a 
man he is above reproach. His integrity of character, scrupulous 
fidelity, and high sense of honor, are beyond question.— C. W. But- 
TERFIELD, in the University Press. 
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WISCONSIN’S COAT OF ARMS. 


We are permitted to copy the following letter from Col. Geo. W. 
Burchard, private secretary of Governor Smith, and are sure that it 
will be interesting to every reader of the Journal: 

State or Wisconsry, Executive Depr’r, Mapison, Wis. 
Mr. H. A. Bemis, Milton College, Milton, Wis. 

Dear Sir: — A temporary absence has prevented an earlier reply to 
your favor, making inquiry as to the motto of Wisconsin, its origin 
and interpretation; but availing myself of the first moment’s leisure 
since returning, I take much pleasure in communicating such informa- 
tion in regard to the subject as I have been able to gather. 

The records of the executive office and of the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, are entirely silent in regard to the origin or interpreta- 
tion of the Great Seal, or the devices engraved thereon. The Seal 
was procured by Governor Nelson Dewey, very soon after, if not be- 
fore, his first inauguration as Governor, in 1848; and a description 
thereof deposited with and recorded by the Secretary of State, De- 
cember 29, 1851. 

It is believed that Governor Dewey applied to Chancellor Lathrop, 
of the State University, to design a Great Seal for the State, and 
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that a design therefor was furnished by him, and that Governor 
Dewey, being in the city of New York, was about to have a seal en- 
graved therefrom. On his way to the engravers, the Governor chanced 
to meet, in Wall Street, the Hon. E. G. Ryan — now Chief Justice of 
the State — and, exhibiting the design to him, it was criticised and 
disapproved; and then and there those two citizens of Wisconsin, in 
that busy thoroughfare, designed the present seal and coat of arms of 
the State. Doubtless, it is to this circumstance and the associations 
connected therewith that we are to look for the explanation of the 
motto “ Forward.” The motto of New York is “ Excelsior,” and, 
being in New York, her motto came prominently into notice and sug- 
gested the similar one of * Forward.” A representation of a badger 
was introduced, not so much because “ badgers” were more plenty in 
Wisconsin than elsewhere, but because the settlers in the Territory, 
from the earliest times after the Jesuit missionaries, were called 
“ Badgers” to distinguish them from the people of Illinois, who were 
called ‘* Suckers,” because they came up the various streams during 
the period of high water in the spring and went down again with 
rafts, etc. Whereas the Wisconsin settlers, in those early days, were 
mostly in the mining regions of the southwest, and remained there 
throughout the year, and not a few of them literally “ burrowed in 
the ground” after the manner of badgers— excavating rather than 
building dwellings. The shield supported by the sailor and miner, 
and bearing the emblems of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and mining, surrounding the smaller national shield and motto is, of 
course, easily understood, without explanation. 
Very respectfully, Gro. W. BurcHarp. 

—F rom the Milton College Journal. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. — I. 


In city and country the objects of education are alike, but the con- 
ditions of the two are so dissimilar that the schools are necessarily 
unlike in organization and general methods. The aggregation of 
pupils in the city allows of a gradation and division of labor quite 
impossible in the country; and the concentrated wealth of the city 
gives superior advantages in the way of school-houses and all the ap- 
pliances of education. Still there are compensations in the country; 
and in excellence of results country schools, intelligently conducted, 
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approach nearer the highest standard of city schools than is generally 
supposed. 

The low condition of country schools in many parts of the country 
is owing in part to intrinsic defects, and in part to accidental causes. 
The former can be much ameliorated and the latter removed by making 
the most of all favoring conditions, and by a wise administration that 
fully comprehends their needs. 

Advantages. — The advantages of situation possessed by country 
schools will be more and more appreciated as instruction progressively 
approximates to rational methods. In the country the study of natural 
history, the foundation of all primary instruction, can be carried on 
without cost for material; and as the children are daily brought into 
immediate contact with Nature, the study may be made doubly inter- 
esting and profitable. The growth of mind is a slow process, requir- 
ing periods of alternate activity and rest. The perpetual din and 
motion in the city stimulates mental activity, but there is no oppor- 
tunity for the rest which the quiet of the country affords. If the 
proper means are taken to awaken the mental powers, the condi- 
tions of healthful mental growth greatly preponderate in the country 
schools. There devolves upon the teacher, however, the duty of arous- 
ing thought, to prevent the mental stagnation which comes from un- 
cultivated perceptions, and the narrowness incident to limited expe- 
riences. 

Another advantage in country life favorable to scholarship is the 
general mingling of work and study. Both boys and girls have some- 
thing to do as well as something to learn; and when the work is lim- 
ited to the proper amount, and not pushed to the point of exhaustion, 
it,becomes a source of additional intellectual vigor. Teachers who 
have had experience in both city and country schools, with great 
unanimity, testify that the pupils in the latter take greater interest 
and make greater progress in a given time. This is doubtless owing 
in part to the work, which gives them motive and vigor, and in part 
to the shorter terms of country schools. 

Dr. Seguin, the eminent physiologist and physician, advocates out- 
door studyjas the most conducive to bodily health and mental vigor. 
He thinks pupils from a very early age should be brought in direet 
contact with Nature, and no lesson should be given in-doors that can 
be given without. To accomplish this end he proposes to make the 
public parks of the city great elucational institutions, where Nature 
may be?studied at first hand. While this plan may not be practical 
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at present, it indicates the direction of the improvements which are 
demanded for education. In the country are found the conditions 
which this improved system of education calls for to a much greater 
extent than in the city, and there seems no good reason why country 
schools may not be made to take the lead in reducing these ideas to 
practice. 

Defects. — The greatest intrinsic disadvantage of country schools is 
the limited number of pupils, and the consequent impossibility of a 
proper system of grading. Pupils of all ages and degrees of advance- 
ment meet in the same room, each grade diminishing the opportuni- 
ties of the other; primary and advanced instruction go on together, 
mutually interfering with each other; and so wide a range of employ- 
ment is given to the teacher that he cannot become an expert in any 
department, and he fails to do justice to any class. While these evils 
are incident to the situation of country schools, the ill effects may be 
diminished by wise organization and administration. 

Boards of Control.— That organization has proved the most suc- 
cessful which has brought several schools, as those of a township, 
under one board of control. The advantages which this system has 
over that of single districts are a more intelligent management, the 
employment of better qualified teachers, the erection of better school 
houses, greater care in the preservation of school property, a wiser 
supervision, and a more equitable distribution of taxes. When the 
board is invested with the power of grading and establishing central 
schools for the higher classes, and when they exercise this power ju- 
diciously, the greatest inherent defect of the country school system is 
largely overcome, and the schools in efficiency are made to approxi- 
mate very closely to the city schools. The teacher may also do much 
to diminish the evils of mixed schools, by reducing the number of 
classes to the minimum, by more frequent general exercises, by the 
adoption of rational methods, and by the more general introduction 
and practice of written work. The other evils connected with 
country schools are wholly remediable by the State, the district, and 
the teacher. 

School Houses. — In many parts of the country the condition of 
the school-houses and of the premises about them is a disgrace to the 
community. A building made ugly to the extreme of parsimony in 
its construction, affording no adequate protection from the elements, 
destitute of ordinary comforts within, and wanting in the conveniences 
demanded by decency without, is the place where all the children of 
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the district are to pass their school-days, and receive the most durable 
impressions of their lives. The only satisfaction to be gained from a 
consideration of this matter is in the fact that improvements are being 
made, and that these conditions, so disreputable to the people who are 
responsible for them, are undergoing a change for the better. 

The school-house should be conveniently and pleasantly located, 
and well-built. It should afford ample protection from the weather, 
and it should be arranged for the comfort of the pupils. Attention 
should he specially given to the admission of light, and to the heat- 
ing and ventilation, so that a uniform temperature may be preserved, 
and an ample supply of pure air secured. At the present time there 
can be no reasonable excuse for poisoning pupils with foul air. In 
other respects the schools should be supplied with those conveniences 
which are considered indispensable to respectable households. 

Apparatus and Books. — Another defect in the country schools gen- 
erally is the want of the apparatus and books necessary for successful 
instruction. No man would think of employing a farm laborer with- 
out supplying him with the tools for farm-work; and it is no less 
absurd to expect a teacher to do the best work without apparatus than 
to expect a laborer to make the best crop without a plow and other 
farm implements. ‘The neglect in this direction is in part owing to a 
mistaken notion in regard to the importance of apparatus, and in part 
to the desire to reduce the expenses to the lowest possible amount. 
Kconomy, however, it is easy to show, is on the side of wise and 
proper expenditure, as by it the efficiency of the schools is so greatly 
increased. 

Costly apparatus is not needed in the average country schools. Most 
of the things needed to illustrate instruction can be collected by 
teachers and pupils at very little expense. The things which are in- 
dispensable to the best results are a globe, a set of outline maps, local 
maps of the town and county, a large amount of excellent black- 
board, and a cabinet containing specimens suflicient to illustrate the 
elements of the different departments of natural history, and the dif- 
ferent manufactures. The books indispensable are an unabridyed dic- 
tionary, a comprehensive history of the United States, a biographical 
dictionary, and some brief encyclopadia of science. An encyclopedia 
of general knowledge, freely used by pupils would so multiply the 
general results of education as to pay for itself each year. After the 
books enumerated have been provided, the expenditure of a small sum 
each year will soon procure a valuable library of reference which will 
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be a source of enlightenment not only to the school, but to the whole 
neighborhood. In the selection of books the needs of the school 
should be considered, and all trash excluded. — From Jas. Jononot’s 
* Principles and Practice of Teachers,’ Published by Chas. Scribier’s 
Sons. 


MISTAKES IN 'TEACHING. 


It is a mistake totiy to teach without having good order. No teacher 
should think of teaching at all until he has established between him- 
self and his class a perfect understanding regarding this matter; until 
he has clearly shown his pupils that it was necessary that one person 
should be absolutely master, and that he was the person entitled to 
that position by virtue of his office, his superior intelligence, expe- 
rience, and force of character. Without order in his business and 
among his employes, no business man can hope to be successful. 
Without the perfect order which we call discipline in an army, it is a 
disorganized mob, incapable, unmanageable, and at the mercy of its 
foes. Without order in a school, at least one-half of a teacher’s power 
is wasted, partly through the inattention of the scholars, and partly 
in reducing the disorder to what some teachers regard as endurable 
limits. Experience has proved this, and therefore every good teacher 
insists on having good order before attempting to teach. ‘ The hus- 
band who starts in his matrimonial career as lieutenant never gets 
promotion.” A teacher is rarely promoted ina school in which he has 
not earned his position by the close of the firstday. There is a lamen- 
table weakness about a teacher who allows his scholars to form the 
public opinion of his school, and establish its character independent 
of him. 

It isa mistake to suppose that children like to have their own way at 
school. No greater mistake could be made. Children like order better 
than disorder. So would all grown people, if they had been properly 
trained at school. Children are most joyous and happy, and there- 
fore most thoroughly educated, in those schools where discipline is 
strict without being severe. There is no quicker way for a teacher to 
lose the respect of his pupils than by over-indulging them. They 
will not chafe long under just restraint. Control develops reverence. 

It is a mistake to think that order means perfect quiet or stillness. 
Many classes are quiet through sheer listlessness or dullness. What 
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is needed in a school is the order of life, not the order of death. Order 
means having every child in a school attending to his own duty, and 
to that alone, and attending to it, of course, in the quietest possible 
manner. Solong as no individual in a school is attending to another's 
business, or doing anything to attract the attention of any person 
else, I would not sacrifice efficiency for the sake of silence. A good 
stiff breeze is better than a dead calm. The breeze is all right if it 
does not come in squalls. Perfect order may be quite in harmony 
with a considerable amount of noise. In a factory for instance, 
although the noise of machinery may be deafening and the bustling 
of the workmen may appear quite confusing to an outsider, everything 
is usually in the most perfect order. Order does not necessarily mean 
repression. The order needed in school is work systematized. This 
is genuine order, and the only kind that will last. 

It is a mistake to try to startle a class into being orderly. Some 
teachers strike the desk; stamp on the floor; call “ order;” or ring a 
bell to cause quietness. A thunder clap startles us into stillness for 
afew moments, but even thunder would soon lose its effect if con- 
trolled by some teachers. Disorder should be subdued, not terrified. 
It would be a poor way to calm a nervous child by firing cannons 
near it. A teacher must be deliberate, not impulsive and explosive. 
If he wishes to secure good order he must be orderly himself. Even 
the occasional ringing of the bell for order is a mistake. It disturbs 
every pupil, while perhaps only two or three are offending, and after 
a time loses its effect, because it speaks directly to no one, and gives 
in general terms to a whole class, what should be given particularly 
to certain individuals. Tho bell is a valuable aid in securing disci- 
pline. It may be used with great profit instead of the teacher's voice. 
as a signal for commencing, changing or closing exercises; or for 
standing up, sitting down, assembling, dismissing, ete., but it never 
should be used to give a direct command for order. It should never 
convey a demand that does not apply with equal force to each member 
of the school. 

It is a mistake for the teacher to try to drown the noise of his pupils 
by making a greater noise himself. Some teachers attempt to force 
out disorder by talking ina loud tone and on a high key. They may 
avoid hearing any noise but that made by themselves in this way, 
but they are certain to increase the noise made by their pupils. The 
pupils will have to speak louder in order to hear each other. A low 
tone is much more certain to produce quietness than a high tone. 
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MISTAKES IN TEACHING. 2 


There are certain noises which render children nervous and irritable. 
The noise made in filing a saw, and that made by a teacher talking in 
a high key, are two of them. 

It is a mistake to call for order in general terms, however quietly it 
may be done. Disorder always begins with one or two, and no rational 
teacher allows it to proceed until it has spread throughout the whole 
class before stopping it. It should be quieted as soon as it com- 
mences. This should be done by a meaning look, a question quietly 
asked, or in some natural way that will attract the attention of no 
persen but those immediately concerned. It is enough that the dis- 
orderly pupil should lose his time without compelling the whole 
school to listen to an absurd method of quieting him. 

It is a mistake to ask questions to pupils in rotation. Many com- 
mence at the head of the class, facing the pupil there, and after put- 
ting him through as though he were the only pupil in the class, they 
get over number two ina similar manner, and so on to the end of the 
class, if happily that part be reached before the time for closing the 
lesson. They can teach but one at a time. The class of such a 
teacher sbould consist of one little pupil, so that he could see the whole 
of it at once. 

No pupil should ever know who is likely to receive a question until it 
has been given. No name should be mentioned, no motion made or 
look given to indicate who is to answer, until the question has been 
asked. Many teachers make the mistake of looking steadily (while 
proposing a question) at the pupil whom they expect to answer it. 
This should be so carefully avoided as to leave every pupil completely 
in the dark as to the intentions of the teacher. Each pupil should 
know that he may be asked to answer every question. Every one 
will thus be compelled to attend all the time; while if questions are 
asked in rotation, a pupil, after answering his question, may discuss 
the circus, or the last lacrosse match, or the next base ball mateh, or 
any other appropriate topic that may chance to come inte his mind, 
until his turn is coming again. It is impossible to maintain good 
order in a natural way by such a method of questioning. 

It is a mistake to repeat a question for the sake of those who do not 
hear it the firsttime. To do this is simply an extra inducement to the 
scholars to be inattentive. If a pupil knows that your question is 
only to be asked once, he will listen to it the first time. If he knows, 
that when you wish him to answer, you will shake him to get his at- 
tention, and then repeat your question, he will wait for his shaking. 
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A pupil deserves more punishment for not knowing the question, than 
for not being able to give its answer. 

It is a mistake to look fixedly at the pupil who is reading or answer- 
ing. If there is one papil who does not need watching, he is that one. 
He is certain to be attending to his work. We should attend to him 
with the ear, to all others with the eye. Many teachers, while teach- 
ing a reading lesson, divide their attention about equally between the 
book and the pupil who is reading. Such teachers never have good 


or interested classes. In reality, neither the book nor the pupil read- 


ing should need the attention of the teacher's eye. 

It is a mistake to give out lessons without previously explaining them. 
One of our most important duties as teachers is to teach children how 
to study and what to study most carefully in connection with each 
lesson. ‘T'o assign alesson to a child without giving him some idea of 
its leading features; what will you expect him to know or explain, or 
prove next day; and how and where he can obtain most light on diffi- 
cult parts, seems a good deal like sending him into a wilderness to 
tetch something he has never seen, and which you have not even des- 
eribed to him.— Canada School Journal. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ABOUT DISTRICTS. 


Q. If business is transacted at a first meeting, after the election of 
officers, none of whom then file an acceptance, but do so soon after, 
is such business legal ? 

A. The proper way is to adjourn, in such a case, and await the ac- 
ceptance; but the business done besides the election is not necessarily 
void, nor would such action be set aside, unless some good reason 
were shown for it. 

Q). Is it absolutely necessary that the supervisors of both towns 
meet in all cases of an alteration of a joiné district? 

A. No alteration of a joint district can be legally made without 
such joint meeting and action. 

Q. If after meeting all the expenses of the year, a surplus is found 
in some fund, may it be devoted to some other purpose? 
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A. A surplus of money raised for a certain purpose, say for build- 
ing, repairing, buying furniture, etc., that will not be needed for such 
purpose the ensuing year, may, by vote of the district, be applied to 
some other lawful and needful purpose. 

Q). Can a district, by tax, make up a sum of money lost by the 
treasurer, or which he negligently fails to obtain from the town 
treasurer ? ‘ 

A. A district can raise no money, by tax, except for purposes au- 
thorized by law. They can release the treasurer from no obligations 
or liabilities; and they can make up to him no loss, or fine, except it 
be by private contributions or subscriptions. 

Q. Can a district pay the expense of an appeal taken by one of the 
voters from an alteration of said district? 

A. Not unless he was appointed and directed to take the appeal by 
the district, and in behalf of the same. 

(). Are foreign pupils to be included in the number reported as at- 
tending school? 

A. All pupils who attend school should be reported as attending, 
but not reported twice. If it happens that they attend in two dis- 
tricts during the year, they should be reported only in their own dis- 
trict. The teacher and clerk can see to this. 


TERMS OF OFFICE— INCOMPATIBILITY OF OFFICES. 


Q. Can a district officer elected by mistake for two years, when the 
balance of the unexpired term is but one year, hold for the two 
years? : 

A. He cannot; the law regulates the terms of office, and no vote 
of the district can change them. 

(). Is such mistaken election void ? 

A. It is not; it is good for one year. 

(). Can the town clerk be elected district clerk, and hold both offices? 

A. He can be elected. Even if the offices were declared incom»ati- 
ble, by law, he could qualify himself to hold the lower one by resign- 
ing the higher one. But there is an obvious impropriety in holding 
both offices at the same time, although not expressly forbidden by 
statute. 

Q. Can a person be town treasurer and district treasurer at the same 
time? 

A. This is even more objectionable than in the other case. It is 
against public policy, and it is not unlikely if an issue was taken in 
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such a case, the election or appointment of a town treasurer as dis- 
trict treasurer would be set: aside. 


THE BOARD — THE PARENT. 


(J. Is it proper or lawful for a school board to expel children from 
school for whispering ? ‘ 

A. Not under any ordinary circumstances. It is the business rather 
of the teacher to diminish it — to break it up, as far as he ean — by 
keeping a good school, by keeping the children busy, by creating a 
sentiment against it, ete. It is conceivable that a large pupil may be 
so wilfully and incorrigibly addicted to whispering, in spite of all that 
can be done, as to deserve expulsion. If so, it should be done. 

(). In case of an epidemic, like scarlet fever, can the board forbid 
the attendance of children from families in which there are cases of 
the disease ? 

A. A board would be justified in doing this, and even in closing the 
school altogether, if it should be deemed necessary. In such cases the 
advice of a physician is proper. 

(). Can a board exclude children from school whose parents direct 
that they shall not take any part in the “ rhetorical exercises ” ? 

A. Khetorical exercises are included in teaching grammar and read- 
ing, or elocution, and may at proper times, be required of all pupils in 
these branches. So the supreme court of Vermont held, in regard to 
composition writing. A parent, in this state, may direct that a child 
shall not study a certain branch, but cannot interfere, as to the 
methods used in teaching the branch. Pupils must conform to the 
rules and requirements of the school in this matter, or be excluded, 
unless excused for good reasons. 

(). Can the board of a graded school adopt a by-law prohibiting 
children who do not know their letters from entering school except 
during the first three weeks of the fall and spring terms? 

A. Under the constitution, the schools are free to all children be- 
tween 4 and 20. As soon as a child is 4 years of age, he must be ad- 
mitted to the district school, without regard to his knowledge of the 
alphabet. The rule named would not be lawful. 

(). Has the parent the right to determine in what class, in any 
study, his children be placed? The right is claimed here, under the 
decision of the supreme court. 

A. The claim is unfounded. The teacher places the pupils in the 
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proper classes. If not competent to do so, he is not competent to 
teach. If anybody is to interfere in the matter, it is the board. 


THE TEACHER. 


Q. May a teacher, by private contract, give instruction in higher 
branches, and thereby diminish the time necessary for the common 
branches ? 

A. He ean lawfully do nothing of the kind. His time belongs to 
the whole school. He has no authority to introduce any “higher 
branches.” If done at all, it is by the direction of the board, and the 
board should allow it, only when there is clearly good reason for it. 
For a board to connive at the teacher's misconduct, as you represent 
it, is highly reprehensible. 

(). May the teacher forbid the use of tobacco in the school, on the 
school premises, and on the way home? 

A. He may forbid it in the school room, as contrary to decency and 
order; it would hardly be worth while to attempt more than dissua- 
sion, as to its use out of doors, as his commands could be so easily 
evaded. A young man addicted to the habit might, with some 
reason, say he hurt no one but himself by its use on the street. Smok- 
ing, however, should not be allowed in or about the school house. In 
this matter, the board should strengthen the teacher’s hands. The 
teacher can do much by influence, by persuasion, by kind and timely 
instruction, and by a good example, to improve the manners and 
morals of his pupils. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Q. If a county superintendent certifies that $200 is necessary for 
stationery, printing and postage. has the county board power to di- 
minish the allowance? 

A. It has no such power. 

(). Is it not the duty of a county superintendent to send each ean- 
didate examined a statement of his standing ? 

A. The law prescribes nothing on the subject. He is to issue cer- 
tificates to those found entitled, after the examination. It is custom- 
ary, we suppose, with most superintendents, to send their standing to 
those who do not pass, which is at once an indication that they have 
failed, and to what degree. If this is not done, or if it is delayed, it is 
presumed that a request for his standing, courteously made, will always 
bring a response, in due time, to any unsuccessful candidate making 
the request. 
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Q. Can a county superintendent break up the school and “ ship” 
the teacher, where he finds one teaching without a certificate? 

A. This power is not given to him, but it might be well if it were. 
(See question and answer in December number.) 

Q). If a teacher is charged with immoral acts, done one or two years 
ago, and the charges can be proved, is that a sufficient reason for an- 
nulling his certificate, recently given? ; 

A. Not unless there is some evidence that the holder is now an im- 
moral person — that is, he should have the credit and benefit of refor- 
mation, and of present good character. If a person who has com- 
mitted aserious crime conceals the fact, and it comes to light, that 
might be a good reason for taking away his certificate. 

Q. I see that a county superintendent can now administer oaths to 
witnesses, when he tries charges against a teacher. Can he also com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses ? 

A. That does not follow. He is not a magistrate. He has no powers 
except such as are conferred by statute. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the Semi-Annual Session, at Madison, Dec. 25-28, 1878. 
WEDNESDAY Eventna, Dec. 25. 


The Association was called to order by the President, W. H. Chandler, of Sun 
Prairie. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. C. H. Richards, of Madison. 

Prof. W. L. Johnson, of Whitewater, read a paper descriptive of his experi- 
ence in Europe the past summer. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlain followed with an address, on the General Educational 
Condition of Europe, and especially on the effect of the Exposition at Paris on 
the public mind. " 

Adjourned to 9 A. M., Thursday. 

Trurspay Mornina, Dec. 26. 

The Association was called to order at 9: 30, A. M. 

Supt. F. W. Isham, of Walworth county, presented a paper on “ Educational 
Exhibits at County Fairs.” 

The paper was followed by a discussion. 
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Supt. Wyman, of Vernon county, thought county exhibits might be useful, 
but require much pioneer work to prepare the people for them. 

Prof. Rockwood, of Whitewater, said that the work of preparing an exhibit 
was immense. The limitations under which the work is to be prepared, must be 
carefully determined to avoid confusion, and to secure justice to all competitors. 
The number of papers must be settled which shall entitle a school to compete. 
All details must be carefully provided for. 

J. Q. Emery, of Fort Atkinson, said he doubted the entire feasibility of making 
the plan a success. It is to be a competitionof intellect rather than of muscle, 
More attention should be given to the papers of written work, and not the 
greater part claimed by such things as pressed flowers. 

On request of the State Superintendent, he described at length the exhibit of 
the schools of Jefferson county last fall, at the county fair. The result of the 
exhibit was satisfactory. 

W. R. Burton, of Janesville, read a paper on “ Educational Exhibits at the An- 
nual Meetings of the Association.” 

O.S Westcott, of Racine, then spoke of the collection of specimens of insects 
ete. He exhibited some collections made and arranged by himself. He also 
gave some directions for making collections. 

A discussion on Mr. Burton’s paper then followed. 

Prof. Johnson, of Whitewater, thought that the time for preparing the papers 
should not be confined to February, and could not see why drawing was 
omitted. 

Mr. Burton defended his paper; he said thatthe schools were fuller in Febru- 
ary than at other times; that the subjects of drawing and penmanship were given 
a place. 

S. Shaw, of Madison, wished to make the exhibit what the committee pro- 
posed. He believed this department would cause an increased attendance on 
the summer meetings of the Association. Premiums should be awarded, and an 
admission fee be required of the competing schools. 

Prof. Salisbury, of Whitewater, opposed the offering of premiums. 

Prof. Beck, of Platteville, concurred with Prof. Salisbury in the matter of 
premiums. 

Prof. Kerr, of Madison, suggested that the report of the committee be printed, 
and that the chairman correspond with other teachers on the subject. 

On motion, it was voted to establish an Exhibitory Department, and the pres- 
ent committee was continued in charge of the exhibition. 

T. F. Frawley, of Eau Claire, read a paper on the “ Relation of Education to 
Politics.” 

Miss Rose C. Swart, of Oshkosh, read a paper on “ The Functon of Geography 
in a Course of Study.” 

A. H. Sprague, of Evansville, considered the papera revelation, and suggested 
that geography be used as a book of reference in the school. 

Supt. Whitford said that many of the points made in the paper, corresponded 
with his own experience in early life. 

On motion, a copy of the paper was requested for publication in the next num. 
ber of the JOURNAL oF Epucation. Adjourned. 
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Tuurspay Evenine. 

The Association was called to order at 7: 30. 

The President announced the following committee to prepare resolutions on 
the death of Prof. S. H. CARPENTER: 

W. C. Whitford, J. Q. Emery, and A. J. Hutton. 

Pres. Stearns, of Whitewater, delivered an address on “ A Teacher’s Observa- 
tions in South America.” 

Adjourned. 

Fripay Mornine, Dee. 27. 

The Association was called to order at 9:30. 

Supt. Whitford presented a paper on “ School Work in Wisconsin, as Affected 
by Recent Legislation.” He discussed at length the changes in the law in refer- 
ence to the State University, the Normal Schools and Institutes, the Free High 
Schools, and the District School System. 

Prof. Salisbury wished to learn from the State Superintendent or the Assistant 
Superintendent, more about the reasons for the modifications of the free high 
school law. 

Mr. Pradt thought that as the original intention of the law was “ to encourage 
the formation of town high schools,” the revisers might have considered it un- 
satisfactory, especially as amended in 1877. He did not know, but conjectured 
that they introduced the provision as to a building, with a view to restrict the 
aid to such schools, and choke off the others. He said the notes of the revisers 
assign asa reason for limiting the aid to three years, that the “ original policy of 
the law was to assist the beginning and thus stimulate the growth of such 
schools ” [7 e the organization of new ones], and that he supposed they thought 
the schools could sustain themselves after that period, and thus allow new 
schools to receive the aid; otherwise, as they add in their notes, “ it would shortly 
require $100,000 a year.”’ 

Prof. Salisbury thought the schools might just as well not be established, if 
they were to be aided only three years. 

Prof. Johnson said the school at New Libson, where he had taught, and which 
furnished teachers for a part of the county, would go down, if the aid was with- 
drawn. 

A. A, Miller, of Waukesha, said they compared the rates of taxation, and 
found they were higher in the other districts of that town than in the village dis- 
trict, and concluded they could run their own school without aid 

Supt. Bast, of Sheboygan, and W. J. Chamberlain, of Black River Fails, com- 
plained of the injury which the revision of the law would do their schools. 

Supt. Shaw then offered the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this body the changes made in the Free High 
School law of this state, by the recent revision of the Statutes, are, on the 
whole, most injurious to the educational interests of the state, and really de- 
structive of the uses for which the law was instituted. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, whose chairman shall be the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to secure such legislation concerning the free 
high schvol system as shall afford relief, for 1878, to those schools which have 
suffered from the revision of the high school law. 
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A discussion followed on the incongruity of the elimination of the “ Constitu- 
tions” from the branches in which teachers are to be examined, while the subject 
is to be taught in the schools (as pointed out in the paper of the State Superin- 
tendent); and on the question whether instruction on the subject should be left 
optional with the school boards, or required by law. This discussion was par- 
ticipated in by Miss Hosford, Superintendent of Eau Claire zounty, by Professors 
Salisbury and Thayer, by Messrs. Rood, Sprague, Funk, T. F. Frawley, Beach, 
and Williams, and by Supt. Bast. 

Supt. Roby, of La Crosse, then offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body, that instruction in the Constitutions 
of the United States and Wisconsin, should be placed upon the same basis in 
the common schools of the state as instruction in the History of the U.S.; and 
that the requirements for teachers’ certificates should be the same inthis, as in 
other branches. 

Prof. Beck, of Platteville, read a paper on “ The Relation of Schools to Public 
Health.” 

A discussion of the subject followed. 

Mr. Sprague thought the study of physiology should not be technical but 
practical. 

Pres. Bascom said that hard problems are necessary in school work, and can- 
not always be solved ; that the teaching of physiology should not be discontinued, 
but the methods improved. Teachers should be able and willing to use their 
personal power and influence in teaching. 

Dr. J. W. Hobbins, of Madison, said that much more care should be taken in 
regard to the health of pupils; that epidemics generally radiate from the 
schools. 

Mr. Pradt thought that teachers should be prepared and required to give ele- 
mentary, practical instruction in hygiene. 

Prof. Rockwood said a manual was needed, to be placed in the hands of all 
teachers. 

It was voted that a copy of Prof. Beck’s paper be asked to be published in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Adjourned. 

Fripay EVENING. 

The Association was called to order at 7:45. 

In the absence of Mr. Mac Alister, Mr. O. S. Westcott, of Racine, gave a lecture 
on “ Scientific and Economic Entomology.” 

The chair announced the following committee on the legislation needed in 
regard to free high schools: W.C. Whitford, Sam’l Shaw, and C. A. Hutchins. 

I. N. Stewart was appointed on the Exhibitory Committee, in place of M. T. 
Park. 

Supt. Whitford reported the following resolutions on the death of Prof. S. H. 
CARPENTER, Which were adopted: 

Resolved, That we embrace this occasion to express our profound sorrow at the 
recent and unexpected death of our former associate, Prof. 8. H. Carpenter, of 
the State Universijy ; and that we find anew, in this event, an impressive lesson 
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of our close dependance upon the Divine Power, and of our need of ready sub- 
mission to all his dispensations as affecting our lives. 

Resolved, That we bear full testimony to the thorough scholarship, the remark- 
able aptness in teaching, the superior mental powers, the catholic spirit, the em- 
inent services in the cause of education, and the exalted christian integrity, of 
our departed friend as manifested in his career among us the past twenty-six 
years. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved wife, to the 
large circle of his afflicted relatives, and to the faculty and the students of the 
University, for the irreparable loss which they have sustained. 

Resolved, That as an evidence of our appreciation of the character and labors 
of Prof. Carpenter, we invite Pres. W. D. Parker, to present in relation to him, 
a memorial address at our next Annual Session. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. WirtrrorD, 
J. Q. Emery, 
A. J. Hurron, 


Committee. 
The president, after a few remarks, announced the Association adjourned 
sine die. W. H. CHANDLER, President. 


A. A. MILLER, Secretary. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Annual Session of County and City Superintendents, Convened in 
the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, in Madison, at 2 o’clock P. M., 
December 26, 1878. 

State Superintendent Whitford was elected chairman, and Supt. Kennedy 
Scott, of Columbia county, secretary. 

Roll call showed the following county superintendents to be present: John 
8. Dore, Clark; Kennedy Scott, Columbia; M. E. Norris, Crawford; A. R. Ames, 
Dane (Ist district); M.S. Frawley, Dane (2d district); Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau 
Claire; Thos. C. Richmond, Green; Wm. A. Jones, lowa; W. A. Walker, Mani- 
towoc; 5. A. Hooper, Ozaukee; H. S. Baker, Pierce; C.S. Sutherland, Portage ; 
David D. Parsons, Richland; J. B. Tracy, Rock (2d district); J. T. Lunn, Sauk; 
Miss Betsey M. Clapp, St. Croix; Miss M. Brandenburg, Trempealeau; O. B. 
Wyman, Vernon; Fred. W. Isham, Walworth; John Howitt, Waukesha; L. L, 
Wright, Waupaca; and G. L. Williams, Wood. 

The tollowing city superintendents were also present: C. A. Hutchins, Fond 
du Lac; R. W. Burton, Janesville; C. W. Roby, La Crosse; Sam’l Shaw, Madi- 
son; and O. 8S. Westcott, Racine. 

State Seperintendent Whitford delivered an address, of which the following 
1S a Synopsis: 

He alluded to the satisfaction which he feltin meeting so many superinten- 
dents at the convention. The officers of the State Teachers’ Association, had 
very kindly arranged their exercises, so that the afternoons of two days could be 
occupied by this body. The Superintendent invited the freest expression of 
views in the reading of the papers, and in the discussion of the topics presented in 
them; and cautioned, at the same time, against any random or irrelevant debates. 
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He spoke of his interest in a portion of the subjects given in the programme, 
and desired to present, at the proper time, his views upon them. He testified to 
the uniform courtesy which the superintendents had shown him during the year, 
both in their correspondence and in their interviews withhim. He had come to 
know more fully than ever, the real interest, the self-sacrificing zeal, and the in- 
telligent work of very many of the superintendents. 

The efficiency of the operations of the school systems in this state, is more 
dependent upon those who supervise the schools, than upon all other agencies, 
They have the power to impress immediately upon the public mind, the best 
views and methods of managing schools; and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion must rely mainly upon them in the introduction of needed improvements 
into our school system. They were earnestly urged to employ all the energies 
which they possess in harmonizing discordant elements, in informing the citi- 
zens of the provisions of the school law, and in familiarizing the teachers and 
pupils with any new ideas and modes of education. Many bright and ambi- 
tious young people can be encourayed to prepare themselves in our higher 
schools, to become cur best teachers in the future. 

A weak point inour system is the non-attendance of many boys and girls upon 
our schools. Of the children between the ages of four and fifteen years, 26 per 
cent. in the country, and 37.2 per cent. in the cities, were not enrolled in the public 
schools this year. Of the youths between fifteen and twenty years of age, 40 per 
cent. in the counties and 86 per cent. in the cities, did not attend school during 
that time. Compulsory education laws cannot well be enforced in this country. 
We must depend upon the personal efforts of our teachers and school officers in 
oevrcoming this great defect. It is gratifying to see that the superintendents are 
exercising more care in granting certificates to teachers. Nearly athousand less 
teachers were qualifled this year than last. In some counties, from one-half to 
two-thirds of the applicants were refused. The teachers should be induced, as 
far as possible, not to be satisfied with a third grade certificate. We have still « 
great surplus of teachers — over three thousand. This number represents a host 
of incompetent instructors, who reduce the wages to the lowest rates. The State 
Superintendent has advised many to raise the standard of examinations, and 
thus prevent so many poorly qualified teachers from finding work in our school- 
rooms. In this direction lies the lineof our greatest improvement. 

The Superintendendent spoke of his great interest in the movement recently 
started to introduce a course of study into our ungraded schools. He rejoiced 
in the measure of success it already promises. He desired the county superin- 
tendents to explain carefully the points in the course to their teachers, and to 
press the value of such a course upon their attention. 

Supt. J. T. Lunn read a paper on “The County Superintendent as a Lecturer,” 
in which he advocated that county superintendents should arrange their work so 
that they could meet the patrons of the schools in the different towns of their 
counties, lecturing to them od educational topics, and thus come into closer 
relations with the people. 

A discussion ensued, opened by Assistant Supt. Pradt, followed by Supts. 
Walker and Miss Agnes Hosford. These speakers brought out a number, of 
very interesting points. 
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The next paper was upon “ How to Secure the Co-operation of School District 
Boards and Patrons with County Superintendents.” This was presented by 
Supt. J. B. Tracy, ina very satisfactory manner. 

A discussion followed, participated in by Superintendents Baker, Hosford, 
Isham, Wyman, and Scott. 

Supt. Walker believed that semi-annual reports distributed throughout the 
county, supply a real need. This practice was instituted in Manitowoc county 
some time ago; it was still followed, and he knew it was productive of good, 
as the reports were very generally read by the patrons. 

Miss Clapp said she had been trying to interest school district officers in hav- 
ing them attend the institutes, and had generally failed. As to the superinten- 
dents talking to the schools, when making visits, she believed a few well timed 
remarks might be a lasting profit to the pupils. 

Assistant Supt. Pradt, said that he was once a superintendent; that each of 
the instrumentalities mentioned, could probably be made useful in its place, but 
that each man had his individuality, and could work best in his own way; that 
the main thing was energy and faithfulness. 

Supt. Whitford said he believed in sending out circulars, and in conducting 
educational columns in county papers. The county superintendents can exert 
a great influence upon the school officers, the teachers, and the world, by ad- 
dressing them in well prepared lectures on matters of mutual interest. 


Fripay, P, M., Dec 27. 

Convention called to order by the President. 

The following additional superintendents were present: John T. Flavin, 
Dodge (1st district); Ed. McLoughlin, Fond du Lac; and Chas. H. Sproat, 
Racine; also the following city superintendents: A. C. Wallin, Prairie du 
Chien; and Joseph Bast, Sheboygan. 

Supt. W. A. Walker, spoke at length on the subject, “ Is a Uniform Course of 
Study for Country Schools Practicable, and if so, Should it not be in Detail to be 
Efficient?” He said some of the advantages of such a course are: 1st. Teach- 
ers would know where to commence work, thereby saving much time. 2d. Sets 
of records would be kept, assisting in classifying the pupils. 3d. It would 
be a guide to teachers in arranging the work for the classses and terms. 4th. 
It would serve as a balance wheel, tending to make the pupils equally proficient 
in all branches, instead of making a specialty of one branch to the neglect of 
others. 5th. It would assist in the introduction of a system of examinations — 
a great help to county superintendents. One of the objections to the course as 
presented, was that the uniformity it would produce, tended to restrain individ- 
ual independency ; but it wasclaimed that the common school is intended for the 
benefit of the mass, and not to accommodate a few pupils; and what is best for 
the majority, is best for the school. 

The discussion was postponed to allow Supt. Thos. C. Richmond to present his 
paper on “ A More Uniform Supervision, and a Closer Relation Between County 
Superintendents and the Educational Department of the State Needed.” 

The paper was listened to with interest. 

The discussion on the previous subject was then resumed. 
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Supt. Shaw, said that one of the great hinderances to the effective im- 
provement of our county schools, was that the same county superintendents were 
not kept in office long enough to give thema chance to accomplish the work 
planned by them. He thought that the law should be amended so as to give 
these oflicers a longer term of service. Reading, spelling, grammar, geography, 
writing, and arithmetic were all that could be taught to advantage in the com- 
mon country school, with the United States History and the Constitutions in a 
few of the more advanced schools. The course of study for the ungraded 
schools should be in detail, that all teachers might understand just what to do 
and when to do it, having the terms so arranged that more of the pupils might 
do more of the same work in the same length of time. 

Supt. Bast, of Sheboygan, gave his personal experience as a teacher, which 
was highly interesting. He advocated strongly that the teaching of primary 
scholars should be without books. His remarks ab »unded with wit and humor. 

Supt. Williams said he was in favor of a course of study in detail, and thought 
a committee shouid be appointed to report on the subject at some future time. 

Supt. Walker moved that a committee of three be appointed, with State Su- 
perintendent Whitford as chairman, to take the matter into consideration. 

The motion was carried, and President Parker, of River Falls, and Supt. Shaw, 
of Madison, were appointed the committee to act with the chairman. They 
were instructed to report through the JouRNAL OF EpucATION, at as early a day 
as possible. 

Supt. Walker offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we, the Superintendents of the State of Wisconsin, believe 
that the subject of Constitution, both State and National, should be taught in 
the common schools, and that the teachers should be examined therein. 


Supt. M. 8. Frawley was in favor of this resolution, as he did not wish to see 
this branch thrown out of the list of the common school studies. 

Supt. Scott favored the resolution. He thought that there was no other branch 
that did as much toenlarge the thinking powers of advanced scholars in the 
the common schools. He was astonished to find opposition to this study, be- 
cause some taught it poorly. With equal propriety, we could make the same 
objection to any other branch. 

Hon. David Taylor, of the Supreme Court, being present, was called upon to 
give an opinion on the subject. He replied that he came to learn, and as he had 
not been present through all the discussion, he would decline presenting any 
views on the subject. 

J. H. Carpenter, Esq., Dean of the Law faculty of the University, was invited 
to make remarks. He responded on the subject by saying that he was decidedly 
in favor of the study of the Constitution, State and National, in our schools. 
It was an excellent thing for boys and girls, especially the former, to learn some 
of the provisions of law, to know the language of the Constitution, and the 
machinery of our government. He would go farther, and perhaps behind the 
Constitution, and teach the town and county systems of government. All of us, 
more or less, take part constantly in the working of these systems. If children 
learr something of this matter at school, they will desire to know more of it in 
after years. 
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President Parker was decidedly opposed to such a study, as pursued in its 
present form. He asked why, if it is such a good study, did the revisers of the 
statutes strike out the provision, requiring teachers to be examined in it. Judge 
Taylor answered that the revisers, to his knowledge, had not stricken out the 
provision, but if it had been stricken out, it must have bee n the work of the Leg- 
islature. He was earnest in the belief that the Constitution should be taught 
in our schools. After some further discussion, the resolution introduced by 
Supt. Walker was adopted almost unanimously. 

On motion of Supt. Scott, an executive committee, consisting of Superintend- 
ents M.S. Frawley, J. B. Tracy, and Fred. W, Isham, was appointed to act with 
State Superintendent Whitford the coming year. 

On motion, adjourned. W. C. WHITFORD, President. 

KENNEDY Scorr, Secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


THE DEPARTMENT of Superintendence of the National Teachers’ Association, 
will hold a special meeting in the city of Washington, D. C., during the first 
week in February. The meetings of this body in Washington during the ses- 
sions of Congress, have always been productive of the very best results. The 
forthcoming meeting is expected to be larger and more influential than any 
of its predecessors. The leading educators of the country will attend it from 
the North, South, East, and West. Papers are expected from General Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. Sears, of the Peabody Fund; 
Judge Strong, of the Supreme Court; Dr. Eliot, Superintendent of the Boston 
Schools; Dr. Philbrick, United States Educational Commissioner at the Paris 
Exposition; Mr. Apgar, Superintendent of Schools in New Jersey; Mr. Doty, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Chicago; Mr. Orr, Superintendent of Schools in Geor- 
gia; Dr. Ruffner, Superintendent of Schoois in Virginia; Prof. Walter Smith, of 
Massachusetts, and others. The discussions will cover the live educational 
issues now before the country. The proceedings will be so arranged as to bear 
directly upon the questions of strengthening the National Bureau of Education; 
the distribution of proceeds of the public lands for educational purposes, and 
others now pending in Congress. Programmes, giving in detail the arrange. 
ments for the meeting, and stating specifically the order of the exercises, will be 
published in circular form at an early day. 


Pror. Rost. GRAHAM writes as follows in relation to the Institutes held by 
him last fall. The remarks were excluded last month: 

The term of work just closed, has, in some directions, been quite satisfactory. 

1. The young people attending, have evinced a strong desire to do work. 

2. The order and regularity have been good, probably a result from (1.) 

3. The county superintendents have evinced a hearty desire to co-operate with 


” 


the Institute Committee in putting the “ course of study for elementary schools 
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into practical operation. This alone, with the proper records accompanying, 
will increase the efficiency of the common schools exceedingly. 

4. The lectures given by the State Superintendent have been practical, and 
and have largely stimulated thought. The outlook is encouraging. 





CHANGES IN THE LAW RELATING TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


The obsolete provisions in the law relating to the State University, have been 
omitted in the Revised Statutes, such as those which authorized Dane county to 
issue bonds for the purchase of the experimental farm; and those which defined 
the several funds accruing from the grants of the general government for the 
support of the institution, The State tax levied and collected annually to pro- 
vide for the deficiencies in the University fund income, is made, like the other 
portions of the income, a perpetual appropriation. Power is given the Univer- 
sity Regents to prescribe penalties and forfeitures to secure the care and preser- 
vation of the libraries, cabinets, museums, ]aboratories, and other property of 
the University. The increasing value of these essential auxiliaries, requires 
more stringent regulations in the supervision of them. The President has been 
deprived of the authority to remove, in the recess of the University Board, any 
employee or subordinate officer, not a member of the faculty, and to supply, for 
the time, any vacancy thus created; and he is made the executive head of only 
the instructional force in all its departments; instead, as heretofore, the execu- 
tive head of the institution in all itsdepartments. The unquestioned privilege is 
granted the Regents to confer upon the faculty the power to suspend or expel 
students for misconduct, or any other cause prescribed in their by-laws. This 
measure was secured last winter by the passage of an act in the Legislature, be- 
fore the Revised Statutes were adopted. The State Superintendent is empowered 
to countersign the diploma of any graduate of the ‘University, who has, after his 
graduation, taught successfully a public school in the State for sixteen months, 
and who furnishes the State Superintendent with proper testimonials as to his 
moral character, learning, and ability to teach. Any person holding such a 
diploma so countersigned, is deemed qualified to teach in any public school of 
the State, and his diploma is a certificate of such qualification until annulled 
by the State Superintendent. 





Changes in the Law Relating to Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


In the Statutes on these schools, there have been eliminated all specific direc- 
tions for giving instruction inagriculture, the arts of husbandry, and the me- 
chanic arts, as inapplicable to the Normal School work. The entire income 
of the Normal School fund has been placed at the disposal of the Board of Re- 
gents, by transfer to the Treasurer of the Board, and it is held as distinct and in- 
dependent from the accounts as kept by the Secretary of State and the State Treas- 
urer. This is similar to the law which governs the University income. The 
Normal Regents have the authority to confer upon the presidents of their 
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schools, the power to suspend or expel pupils for misconduct or other cause de- 
fined in their by-laws. 

While two thousand dollars are still raised annually in the general fund of 
the State to aid the Teachers’ Institutes, the specific purpose for which this sum 
has been applied, viz.: the support of Normal Institutes, has been abandoned, 
The money thus raised is now united with the five thousand dollars appropri- 
ated yearly by the Normal Regents for institute work, and the whole can be ex- 
pended for general institute instruction. So the former distinction between the 
Normal and the common institutes no longer remains in the law. 

The old provisions for a portion of the institutes to be held each two weeks or 
four weeks in length, have disappeared. The precise time in which any instit- 
tute can now be held, is fixed by the State Superintendent, with the advice and 
consent of the Normal Regents. The Normal Institutes were each formerly 
conducted under the direction of a County Superintendent, assisted by such 
agent or agents as the State Superintendent appointed. Now, the State Superin- 
tendent, with the co-operation of the Normal Regents, employs all the agents 
to give instructiou in all the institutes, and these agents have the direction of 
the institutes, under such rules and regulations for organizing and conducting 
them, as may be prescribed by the State Superintendent and the Normal School 
Board; and the county superintendents may assist these agents in the manage- 
ment and instruction of the institutes. The law in respect to the course of study 
pursued in these institutes, is now definite; and it requires this course to be uni- 
form as far as practicable, and to be prescribed by the State Superintendent, with 
the assistance of such agents, but subject to revision by the board of Normal 
Regents. 

Tue subject of Educational Exhibits at County Fairs, was fully presented at 
the recent session of State Teachers’ Association. Supt. Isham read a paper on 
the exhibit at the Walworth County Fair last fall, and Prof. Emery described 
the one at the Jefferson County Fair at the same time. Both of these fairs at- 
tracted great attention, and were highly satisfactory to the children represented 
and the people examining their work. Defects in the enterprise, comparatively 
new and untried in the State, were pointed out. Both counties have entered 
with greater zeal upon the labor to secure a full exhibit next fall. Their ex- 
ample could be followed with profit to our public schools by the other counties 
in the State. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association appointed, at its Executive Ssssion, a com. 
mittee to prepare the educational exhibit for the the annual meeting next July. 
Prof. Burton, of Janesville, made a valuable report on the subject, defining the 
character of the exhibit, and explaining the regulations fer preparing it. Prof. 
Westcott, of Racine, who is responsible in a great measure for originating the 
movement, discussed earnestly and at length, the advantages of the exhibit. It 
cannot fail this year to be much superior to the one preseated at Geneva Lake 
last summer. Let teachers, in different parts of the State, begin at once to make 
preparations for articles to be sent from their schools to the next annual meeting 
of the Association. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE Holiday Session of the State Teachers’ Association, is never as fully at- 
tended as the Annual Session in the summer. The former originated some 
years since, with the meeting of the Executive Committee of that body for the 
transaction of business. The desire to give more careful consideration to many 
questions connected with our educational policy, than could usually be granted 
at the summer meeting, furnished another reason for the origin of the winter 
session. While this arrangement subtracts, without doubt, from the interest gen- 
erally taken in the Annual Meeting, we do not question the propriety or wisdom 
of it. Often the subjects which the educators wish to bring before the members 
of the Legislature, which convenes shortly afterwards, are discussed and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees for action. The need for recreation is not so 
imperative as during the hot days of summer, and the teachers engage in the 
public exercises and in the private consultations with more vigor. 

More than the usual number of our educational workers were present at the 
last Holiday Session of the Association. The spirit and purpose of it were ex- 
cellent. It has always been a marked feature in the gatherings of the teachers 
of the State, that no sectional jealousy and no partizan strife should find a prom- 
nent place in their proceedings. It was the same on this oecasion. The lo 
heres and the lo theres, and some for this one and some for that one, have never 
appeared except in the most friendly attitude with each other. This fact has 
given the Association great strength. Its decisions are generally quite unani- 
mous, and command the fullest respect of its members and of the public. Per- 
haps, some of the papers presented and the discussions following them, were 
not as striking as we have heard at other times. But the suggestions made were 
of an unusually practical character. Scarcely ever have the teachers carried 
away more points for reflection and for guidance in their work. 

The president of the Association is to be congratulated that his programme, 
with a single exception, was strictly carried out, The time was all filled by the 
exercises presented, and nothing was hurried or slip-shod. The number who 
attended the evening lectures outside of the members of the Association, was 
quite small. This suggests the inquiry whether the winter meetings could not 
be made more profitable to the people of the State, if they should be held, like 
the summer ones, in different localities, where their exercises would be regarded 
as new and attractive. The daily papers of Madison published quite fuil reports 
of the exercises, and the hotels and the railroads made their usual reductions. 
These favors could be secured, without doubt, if the teachers should meet in 
the other large cities or in the prominent villages of the State. 

There are certain leading questions which, in the present developement of our 
educational policy, need to come to the front on all such occasions. We do not 
complain that all these did not receive their due share of attention. Their import- 
ance may not rest with equal weight on all minds. Still it is well to keep them 
before those who create our public sentiment; and we, therefore, suggest a few 
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of them. Since the State has assumed the instruction of the children at four 
years of age in-our public schools, is it not under obligations to establish speed- 
ily better methods for instructing and training these children? In the work of 
improving our rural and ungraded schools, what action should the State now 
take? Should a course of study for these schools be presented in mere outline, 
or in full details, and then left to the voluntary action of the teachers and school 
ofticers; or should it be enforced by legisiative enactment? All the past educa- 
tional movements of the State have discouraged the formation and continu. 
ance of private Academies; now, in what basis, as substantial and permanent, 
can the High School system be placed, so as to furnish the necessary secondary 
instruction? How can the evil, overshadowing almost all others, of the fre- 
quent changes of teachers in our elementary and graded schools, and of super- 
vising officers in all departments of the State. be gradually but effectually 
abated? What general regulations can be enforced to prevent so large a number 
of inexperienced and incompetent teachers from being employed inour schools? 


Tue Convention of the Superintendents in the Holidays, was attended by 
thirty-two of their number — twenty-five from the counties and seven from the 
cities. Two afternoons were filled with the reading of unusually well written 
papers, and with animated discussions. In the latter, there were more pointed 
and careful statements than are generally heard. Three of the four lady county 
superintendents in the State were in attendance, and took prominint part in the 
exercises. We have never seen more earnestness and kindly spirit manifested 
by any other educational workers among us, than were seen in the members of 
this convention. The minutes published in this number, furnish an idea what 
subjects attracted the most attention, and what views on them were expressed. 


In tue April number of the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion, we noticed the Historical 
Atlas of Wisconsin, which had then just been issued. We alluded in words of 
high praise to the work. We have since used it largely in our office, and find 
it exceedingly valuable as a book of reference. It should be placed in all prom. 
inent schools? We understand that only about one hundred copies are left unsold 
in the hands of the publishers. As an enterprise, it involved the loss of nearly 
$20,000, so great was the cost of the labor and materials required to make it as 
complete and accurate as we find it. The senior member of the firm which pub. 
lished the book, Mr. Snyder, of Milwaukee, labored so ardently in preparing it, 
that he literally lost his life in the work. Mr. Van Vechten, of the same city, 
another member of the firm, is now closing up the business and disposing of 
the remaining copies. 

ONE of the members of the Association well said that Miss Swarts’ admirable 
paper on geography “ was arevelation.” The “ possibilities ” of the study, as set 
forth by her, are simply unbounded. It is true that not all schools can have 
teachers like the writer of this paper; but all schools ought to have teachers who 
can do 2 great deal more with this branch than hear meager lessons, well or ill 
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memorized as the child’s capacity may happen to be, from adry book. Geog- 
raphy, as a“ description of the earth,” is a platform upon which all,natural 
science may be brought; a frame work upon which all the knowledge of teach- 
ers and pupils may be brought to view. It only needs the trained, intelligent, 
thoughtful, quick-witted teacher, to arouse all the enthusiasm of eager-minded 
youth by it; it only needs, in addition, proper method and proportion, such as 
should be set forth in the Normal Schools, and could be embodied in a suitable 
manual, to put all children in the way, not only of learning much of the world 
we live in, of its natural features, its products, its peoples, its life and activity, 
but of looking with observant eyes and thinking minds, in all after life, upon the 
world in its various phases, and in many instances becoming, in some chosen 
direction, as taste and aptitude might prompt, students and investigators. The 
average smart American, of the “ Yankee” 
invent some labor saving machine; but there is a broader and nobler field for 
mind to traverse, and it is about time that American mind was turned in that 
direction. Miss Swart’s paper is a credit, not only to herself, but to the Oshkosh 
Normal School and to the teaching force of the State. 


persuasion especially, is anxious to 


AnD Prof. Kerr’s paper is in just the right direction to counteract the tenden- 
cies that are in the way of living, intelligent, fruitful teaching. “ Ruts” are 
made by the constant, monotonous movement of hoof and wheel in the same 
paths, and in the sameline. Once made, it is difficult to keep out of them. Ruts 
in education should not beallowed. There should be intelligent purpose, but 
not mecanical monotony, procustean uniformity, servile imitation. One ofthe 
chief dangers to which educational work is exposed, in its present transitional 
stage, is that of being stifled by mechanism. The mind of a child can easily 
be dwarfed, deadened and made repugnant to books and all they mean, by this 
kind of teaching, and teachers can be converted into machines by insisting that 
they shall use only such and such books, speak by fixed formulas, follow. slav- 
ishly, whatever the peculiarities of the school, a prescribed course of study and 
method of teaching. <A certain degree of sameness is a necessary evil, in all our 
school work; that is, in all educational work which comprehends several minds 
in its purposes and processes; but as each child is a living organism, a complex 
of powers and capacities just like no other one, that idea of cdueation is 
soundest, that process of education is best, which most fully recognizes, respects, 
and develops that individuality. God made the child and each child as it 
pleased Him. Let not man wantonly mar his work, 


Mr. Desmond’s article on “ Ancient Irish Literature,” is not only meritorious 
in itself, but a good sign for the University. It is pleasing to see college stu- 
dents going beyond the daily round of study and recitation in the prescribed 
course, and cultivating literature and science on their own account. Prof. An- 
derson has partly promised us something on the Ogham Inscriptions, which he 
thinks have, in some cases, been deciphered. If so, if the key has been found, 
then like the famous “ cipher dispatches,” they must still further yield up their 
meaning. 
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We should note, by the way, that the “ University Press,” which is now on its 
tenth year, is a constant and creditable evidence of the literary activity of 
University students. We are indebted to it fora series of extracts from Mr. 
Butterfield’s very interesting and readable “Sketches of the University.” 


The extract from Prof. Johonot’s book is one that may be read with profit by 
parents and school officers, as well as by teachers. We shall follow it with 
another extract or two. Each school district would be benefited by owning this 
book, ¢@. e. if’ it was widely read and carefully pondered. 

We have seldom seen the nail hit more squarely on the head than by the 
writer in the Canada School Journal on “ Mistakes in Teaching.” He evidently 
has observed the tendencies to these mistakes to good purpose. 


e 


THE UNIVERSITY AGAIN IN MOURNING! 

Scarcely had the grave closed over the lamented Dr. CARPENTER, when it 
was announced that Death had suddenly claimed avother victim — that Prof. 
Nicopemvs had followed his friend and brother to the unseen land. Thus in 
less than one short year, have three of the most beloved and useful of the teach- 
ing force of our State University been taken away —FEULING — CARPENTER — 
NicopEmvs! 

Wo. J. L. NicopEemvs was born in Virginia (near Hagerstown), August, 1, 1834. 
At the age of twenty, he entered as a cadet in the Military Academy, at West 
Point, and graduated four years later, in 1854. He was in the Utah Expedition, 
saw service in the New Mexican forts and in the Navajo Expedition, and on the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he was promoted to a First Lieutenancy, and 
remained in service in New Mexico; was in the battle of Valverde, and was 
brevetted Major for gallant conduct, and subsequently made Colonel of the 4th 
Maryland Volunteers. He was afterwards in charge of the Signal Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac till the close of the Rebellion; he was detailed from the 
army in 1869, with the rank of Captain, for service in the Western University, at 
Pittsburg, and elected to the chair of Military Science and Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineering in our University, in 1870. 

His death was caused, immediately, we learn, from an overdose of laudanum, 
taken for cdnsomnia, a trouble to which he had been subjected for some 
months, and resulting, we suppose, from an overworked brain. In this connec- 
ion, the recommendation of the President of the University, in his recent An- 
nual Report, of an increase in the instructional force, is most timely. The pro- 
fessors have, we suspect, all been overworked, and dearly has the penalty been 
paid. 

We have not space, this month, to speak at length of Prof. NrcopEmvs’ ability 
and usefulness as ateacher; but he will long be remembered by the students who 
have enjoyed the benefit of his instructions;and by all who knew him, as a most 
valuable citizen — a most genial man. His funeral was attended on the 8th 
inst., from his residence and from St. Raphael’s (R. C.) Church, in this city, by 
a large sympathizing- concourse of students and citizens. 
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A SOLUTION. 


|Dr. CARPENTER was a steady contributor to the JournaL. We think he 
made it a point of conscience to do something in this way to aid in sustaining 
the publication. Well would it be for the JourNaL, and for its readers, if the 
number of such contributors was larger. A scries of articles entitled “ Rambles 
in the World of Words,” that has appeared on our pages during the past year, 
is one of the evidences of his varied and versatile scholarship. 

His last contribution, which was in type awaiting his revision when the news 
came that he had gone from us to return no more, we give below. He has mean- 
while solved a problem of more serious import — one that we all shall soon be 
called to meet. ] 

Among the questions in Algebra submitted by the last Board of Examiners 
for state certificates was the following: Granted that z°—1 is divisible by r—1, 
prove that any number, less the sum of its digits, is divisible by 9. I have been 
requested to give a general demonstration of this question, and as I have never 
met with such a demonstration, I herewith give one: 

Any number may be expressed thus: 

ax® + bu"— + cr —*....metp. 
These terms may be also given thus: 


ax®*=a (x®—1)+a. 
bx®—!=b (x2—!—1) +b. 


ce==¢ (g2-*—1) +6. 
mx+p=m(x—1) +m+p. Adding, 
ar®+be2— + cxr°—*..mut+p=a(z® —1)+a+b (a*—'—1)+b+e (22-1) +¢+m (x—-1) 
+M+p. 
ax + bx°—! + er"—?,...mz+p ) _a(ax—1) +b (a"—'!—1) + ¢e(v2—-1) 


(A+ DFC rc ceeeeeetMtp))  seeeee. +m (x—l). 


The right-hand member is divisibie by r—1; hence the left-hand member must 
also be; but the left-hand member represents the number less the sum of the 
digits. 

On the ordinary scale, r=10. S. H. C. 





Co-Epucation.—The Christian Unton holds forth as follows upon this sub- 
ject; facts are certainly better than theories: 

The best argument for any idea is its successful incarnation; one of the best 
arguments in the best country for co-education of the sexes is Michigan Uni- 
versity, which combines in a fair measure the conservative thoroughness of the 
East with the radical progressiveness of the West. For the present school year, 
which opened two months ago, there are in all departments 128 young women. 
Of these seventy-two are in literature; forty-one in al!opathic medicine; twelve 
in homeopathy; two in law, and one in dentistry. Yet is only three years since 
Michigan numbered the first young woman among her 500 annual university 
graduates. And as to scholarship and health, there seems to be no distinction 
of “sex in education.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Roperick Hume. The Story of a New York Teacher. By G. W. Bardeen, 
Editor of the (N. Y.) School Bulletin. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 
This capital story appeared serially inthe Bulietén. That it goes to the mark, 

is evident from the fact that many a teacher in that State imagined that he or 
she was the prototype of this or that character introduced, It is a genre paint. 
ing, as the experienced denizens of the school world will readily see, when they 
look upon it. To the overworked and harrassed teacher, we say, get the book, 
read it, laugh and be comforted. 

SreicErR’s EpucationaL Drrecrory. For 1878. New York. E. Steiger. 320pp. 
8vo. In cloth, $1.50; in limp cloth, $1.00. 

This is a supplement or continuation of the Year Book for 1878, issued by the 
same enterprising publisher, and noticed by usin our August number. It con- 
tains a large, and we judge, tolerably complete list of Educational Institutions 
of the United States, British Dominions Germany, and Austria, and has a very 
full catalogue of publications on Education and General Philology, and of books 
and other articles of interest to educators generally; also, a subject-index to 
books, ete., and some special notices of private educational institutions. An 
appendix brings much of the information down to a recent date. This book is 
very valuable in its peculiar line. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL Putnosopry. By E. M. Avery, Ph. M., Prin. of E. High 
School, Cleveland, O. New York: Sheldon & Co. 456 pp. 12mo. 

This is a fresh manual, prepared by a practical teacher, and strikes us with 
much favor. It covers just about the ground that can be gone over profitably in 
a good high school, and with a happy power of selection, brings out what is im- 
portant and interesting, and omits what would but encumber. Numerous prob- 
lems are introduced, from which selections may be made at pleasure. 

DAVIES AND PEcK’s CoMPLETE ARITHMETIC. New York, Chicago, and New 
Orleans: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

This book is the work of Prof. Peck, but based on the methods of Prof. 
Davies, with whom he was so long associated. It is an excellent manual, and 
with the Elementary, admirably covers the whole ground for common school 
purposes. 

Tue Domestic Montuty for January is a capital number. Besides its fash- 
ion articles, which we don’t pretend to understand, but which the ladies highly 
approve, this magazine contains a tempting repast in its literary department, 
and a large amount of valuable information in household matters. It is pub- 
lished by Blake & Co., 849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive 
of pattern premiums. Specimen copies, 15 cents. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. 

Ovr subscribers will do well to read carefully the new advertisements of Har- 
per Brothers, and of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.,in this number. Touses 
like these are quietly supplying the demand for “ cheapened ” text-books, and 
what is more to the purpose, goed ones, 
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Tue self-reporting system, after a trial of 
seven years in the public schools of Winona, 
Minn., has been discontinued. 

SEWING is now being taught to more than 
1,000 girls in the primary and intermediate de- 
partments of the public schools of Providence, 
RI. 

THE primary department of the Whitewater 
Normal School had 20 pupils enrolled last 
term; the intermediate, 29 pupils; and the 
academic, 69 pupils. The per centag: of at- 
tendance averaged 962;. 

Tue Committee on Teachers in the Normal 
School Board appointed, Dec. 27th last, Prof. 
D. McGregor to act as president of the Platte- 
ville Normal Schoo] until the meeting of the 
Board, when the appointment will doubtless 
be made permanent. This is a high and de- 
served compliment, and the many friends of 
Prof. MeGregor will 
him. 


sincerely congratulate 


At the last general election, Supt. Bast, of 
Sheboygan, had the process of voting explain- 
ed the day beforehand, in its details, to the 
pupils of the public schools of that city; and 
they are reported as taking great interest in 
the instruction. The regular ballots used at 
the polis were placed in their hands, and the 
nature of the several offices to be filled was 
understood by them. 

AN American gentleman, who is teaching in 
the Imperial Tokio, Japan, 
gives an interesting account, in a letter writ- 
ten to his friends in this country, of his cross- 
ing the 180° in the Pacific 
Ocean, on his journey by the way of Califor- 
nia. ‘The account relates mainly to dropping 
a day in their reckoning, so that the forenoon 
of the same day was Thursday, and the after- 
noon was Friday. 


University, at 


west longitude, 


An exchange, in this state, speaks of Mich- 
igan University as having the largest attend- 
ance of students of any colle 
try. 


: in this coun- 
Yet the number in the departments of 
literature, science, and the arts, which form 
the true college courses, is only 437, and 36 
more than those pursuing these courses in the 
university of this state. 





The great majority 
of the students in the Michigan University 
are attending lectures in medicine and law. 
ALVA Stewart, Judge of the Ninth Circuit 
Court of the state, has decided, in_the case of 


Prof. C. A. Burlew, of Montello, that neither 
the county judge nor the court commissioner 
has the power to grant an injunction to restrain 
the principal of » high school in opening and 
conducting the school under the directions of 
the board of education. The injunctional or- 
der against Prof. Burlew was dissolved, and he 
was released from punishment of contempt in 
disobedience to the order. 

Tue State Superintendent’ has appointed 
Pres. Duncan McGregor, of Platteville, Prof. 
Geo. W. Peckham, of Milwaukee, and Supt. 
James T. Lunn, of Ironton, Sauk Co., as the 
Board of Examiners for State Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, for the present year. Prof. McGreg- 
or takes the place of Prof. 8. H. Carpenter, 
deceased, asthe chairman of the Board; Prof. 
Peckham served on the Board last year; and 
Mr. Lunn, who passed a superior examination 
for a full state certificate in 1873, represents, 
on the Board, the county superintendents, 

Tue La Crosse County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held an interesting session at West Sa- 
lem, Dee. 14th, and made arrangements, after 
The 


leading teachers of the county, outside of the 


electing officers, for the ensuing year. 
city of La Crosse, are members of this body, 
and spare no pains to prepare themselves for 
their work. They have instituted a course of 
lectures at West Salem, and the avails of which 
are used in furnishing a library for the assoc 
ation. 


Pror. M. T. Park, of the Oshkosh Normal 
School, has resigned his position in that insti- 
tution, and assumed the charge of the Wal- 
worth County Independent, published at Elix- 
horn. He was eugaged for several years as 
the principal of a ward school in the city of 
tacine, and held the place of director of the 
Practice Department in the Oshkosh school 
for nearly four years. He has been very suc- 
cessful as a teacher,— winning especially the 
good will of his pupils and the esteem of his 
associates in the state Two years since, as 
it will be remembered, he served with great 
acceptance as the president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. He has had, fora long 
time, a desire to tind a suitable situation as 
the editor of a paper. He will carry his inter- 
est in public education into his new work; 
and will aid, in many ways, by his counsels 
and sympathy, the schools of Walworth coun- 


ty. 
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Tue winter term of Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, opened the 6th inst, The fall term is re- 
ported as having been prosperous — the stu- 
dents making excellent progress in their 
studies. 

The recent decision of our Supreme Court, 
in the Burton-Burpee case, has been noticed 
very favorably in a large number of the educa- 
tional periodicals of this country. It was pub- 
lished entire in the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal of last month. 

LAKE GENEVA Seminary continues, this 
year, in the care of Mrs. Julia A. Warren, as- 
sisted by seven teachers. The attendance of 
students the fall term was about fifty. The 
school has three main departments — those of 
literature and science, of music, and of art. 
In the last, special instruction is given in 
drawing and painting. 

THE graded school at Waupaca is succeed- 
ing admirably under the charge of Prof. C. M. 
Gates. Ile writes that he has never been bet- 
ter situated. His wife, a former teacher in 
Green Bay, is engaged in one of the depart- 
ments. The school board have lately adopted 
anew list of text-books. 

Miss Carrie G. Lone, who has been in 
charge of the intermediate department of the 
graded school at Sun Prairie. and who was a 
former popular teacher in the Edgerton school, 
was married, on the 3d inst., to Lyman A. 
Moore, of La Crosse. They remove at once 
to Mankato, Minn. Mrs. Moore's place at Sun 
Prairie is filled by Miss Emma R. Salisbury, of 
Whitewater. 

Tue State Teachers’ Association of Iowa 
lately adopted, with enthusiasm, it is said, the 
resolution, **That the use of tobacco by a 
teacher is greatly destructive of his moral 
power in the school.”” What would be the 
vote on such a resolution in the teachers’ as- 
sociations of this state’ 

THE telescope for the Washburn Observa- 
tory at the State University is expected soon. 
It has an object glass fifteen and a half inches 
in diameter. The makers of the instrument, 
Alvan Clark and Sons, of Cambridge, Mass., 
say it it is the finest, in all respects, they have 
erected in this country. It will cost, placed 
in position, $10,400. 

Tue State Treasurer of Minnesota reports, 
this year, the receipt of $25,524.89 from the 
county treasurers for the School Text-Book 
Fund. This sum is estimated to be one-sev- 
enth of the entire cost of the text-books pur- 
chased during the year for the pupils in the 
public schools of that state. 











WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AN active teacher in the state writes as 
follows: ‘One of the best features of our 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Epucation — I say 
‘‘our,”’ because I believe every teacher in the 
state should, at least, feel enough personal in- 
terest in the JouRNAL to subscribe for it—one 
of the best of its many good features is the 
collection of notes which it monthly con- 
tains.” 

AN attendant upon the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association writes that ‘“ Prof. Robt. 
Graham was there; and, in his strong, straight- 
forward way, spoke of the normal institute 
work. He pointed out plainly the dangers in- 
curred by having tares sown instead of wheat, 
until each one felt that he would rather not be 
adjudged a sower of tares in the educational 
field of Wisconsin, where Mr. Graham is an 
institute manager.” 

Tue Chicago Board of Education have in- 
vited the various school boards and education- 
al associations of the country to co-operate 
with them in securing a reform in English 
spelling. They have adopted the memorial of 
the American Philological Society to Con- 
gress. This was signed by the members of 
our own State Teachers’ Association last sum- 
mer, and quite numerously by the teachers at 
our institutes this fall. The Text-book Com- 
mission of this state will submit an elaborate 
and practical report, on this subject, to the 
legislature this winter. 

Tue superintendent and the teachers of Ke- 
nosha county are certainly very active this 
winter. A recent number of the Kenosha 
Telegraph contained three notices of teachers’ 
meetings held in different parts of the county. 
Such subjects as the following were discussed: 
* Rhetorical Exercises should not be intro- 
duced into the Common Schools; *’ ** Proper 
Methods of Conducting Class Exercises in 
Reading; * ‘* The Growth of the English Lan- 
guage from the Anglo-Saxon; *’ ‘ Longitude 
and Time; ‘*Rivers;” “School Government ;” 
“A Compulsory Education Law.’* Supt. Ma- 
honey and Prof. Hosea Barnes took prominent 
parts in the discussions. 

Tue town of Middleton, Dane county, has 
set an excellent example to many other towns 
in the state. It has established a free high 
school, in which the advanced pupils from ail 
the school districts of the town can receive 
instruction in the higher branches. This 
school is located at Middleton station, and was 
opened the last Monday in December, under 
the charge of Prof. C. E. Buell, a graduate of 
the state university at the last commence- 


ment. Great credit is due ex-Senator R. E. 
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Davis, who resides in the town, for his influ- | thoughtful study of the schools of this coun- 
ence and labors in effecting this result. The | try, speaks of a grave defect of our system, as 
county superintendent, M. 8. Frawley, has | follows: 

rendered efficient aid. “But the whole scheme of education for 
boys over ten years of age, who are to go toa 
university, ought to be different from that 
which is intended for those who are to leavo 
school at fourteen or fifteen Boys destined 
for the university should begin some subjects 
at eleven or twelve. which it would be waste 
of time for them to touch if their education 
had to close in the course of two or three 
years. On the other hand, boys who are to go 
into business as soon as their elementary ed- 
ucation is finished, should be taught some 
things in a popularand scientific way, which 
boys who are going to the university must be 
taught more thoroughly.” 

A more careful inspection of the high 
schools of the west, particularly of this state, 
would have shown him that the instruction in 
the mathematical and physical sciences is giv- 
en primarily, with the view of aiding those 
R. W. Dave, of England, who has made a who will never seek university training. 


SuEBOYGAN county has four graded schools 
of three or more departments, at Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan Falls, Plymouth, and Glenbeulah. 
In the summer of 1875, there was a vacancy in 
the principalship of each of these schools. 
These we e filled by L. D. Harvey, at Sheboy- 
gan; B. F. Anderson, at Sheboygan Falls; W. | 
J. Brier, at Plymouth; and Thomas Brown, at 
Glenbeulah. Since that time, no vacancy has | 
occurred in any of these schools, except at | 
Glenbeulah — Mr. Brown being obliged to re- | 
sign on account of ill health. His place was | 
filled by Mr. J. T. Morin, the present princi- | 
pal. Mr. Harvey isa graduate of Milton Col- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





lege; Mr. Morin, a graduate of the shorter 
course in one of our normal schools; Messrs. 
Anderson and Brier, both hold life state cer- 
tificates. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Authorized Subscription Edition, printed in Edinburg from the original stereo- 
type plates, purchased and imported by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. For sale ez- 
elusively by Subscription. Large type, fine colored maps, steel pla. s. 


Cloth, per vol. small qnarto, - - - - $5 00 
Library, - - ~ - - - 600 
Half Calf, “ “- - - - - 7 00 
Hif Russia, “ " - - - - - 800 


JOHN P. HAIRHE, Janesville, Wis., 


Agent in Wisconsin. 


Grand Educational Excur- | Bh ST $20 por day made by any "worker 
sion to Europe. feenien’ "balsaen wane anam 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 


time ai this business. Address, Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Extended tours through Great Britain 
and the most picturesque and interesting 
Continental countries, Special advan- 
tages ol «most extraordinaryjchsracter, ‘ihe 
cheapest and best Excurston ever planned. 
For circulars. gtving tu) purticntiers, address 
E TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
can make money faster at work for us than 
at anything el-e. Cupital not required: we 
will atart vou, $12 perday at home mae 
by the industrions. Men, women, beysand 
girlk wanted everywhere to work for us.) Now 
is the time. Costly euttit and terms free. Ad- 
dress, TRUE & Co.. Augusta, Me. 





aweck in yourown town. $5 Outfit 
free. Norisk. Reader, if you want 
a business at whieh persone of either 


sex can make grent pay all the time 
wey Work, write for particulars to H. WALLET? 
& Co., Portland, Me. 





| 
| 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
witu the best Notary Mungings, for Churches, 
Schools, Furms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarsis, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warrantede 

Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanouzay & Tivt, 102K, td St, Cincinnatl, 











TWO SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF BOOKS ! 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


During the past year, Harrrer’s Grocrarntes have received more 
adoptions than all others combined, In Wisconsin alone, the lead- 
ing cities and towns, and hundreds of districts, have already intro- 
duced Harper’s GeoGrapuies. Every prominent Superintendent 
and Teacher recommends them. Send for circulars, giving testimo- 
nials and a list of adoptions. 

The signal s"ccess of Harper’s Geographies is conclusive evidence of the 
great advance recently made in methods of teaching this important sube 


ject. 
It is a well-known fact that Harper’s Geographies have actually created 


a dee; interest in a long neg’ected branch of study, and the testimony of 
thonsands of teachers, parents and pupils is, that these Geographies are 
eminently worthy of their great popularity. 


HARPER’S CEOCRAPHIES 


Are now offered for Exchange at the following prices, viz: 


Harper’s School Geography .............-. Line ereeees 60 cts. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography .................. - 30 cts. 

7° For $1.00 we shall be glad to furnish aset of Harper’s Geog- 
raphies for examination — State Epirion — to Teachers and School 
Officers. 


Harper's New Language Series. 


The fact that since the publication of Swinton’s Language Books 
over a Million Copies have gone into the schools of the United 
States is the vest evidence of their Merit. The books have also been 
published and extensively adopted in Great Britain and Canada. 


IN WISCONSIN. 
ALL LEADING TEACHERS of this State, as well as of every other 


State, warmly commend Swinton’s Course in English, and the books 
are used in the best schools. 








Prices for Examination with a view to Introduction: 

The LANGUAGE Primer, 20 cents; the New Lanauace Lessons, 25 
cents; the New Composirion, 25 cents; the New Enaiisu GramMar, 
40 cents. The Grammar and Composition, bound tn One Volume, 
55 cents. 

Harrver & Broruers publisha full line of School and College Text 
Books. For introductory terms and supplies, address the Agents, 

W. J. BUTTON, or THOS. CHARLES, 
117 and 119, State St., Chicago, III. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, MgEssrs. VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co. 
announce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, in three 
Parts, viz: 


1. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 
MONARCHIES, 

2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and tha’ of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, ‘ireece and the Mace ‘nian Emprres. 

The Third, Rome as Kingdom. R pabhe and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the Academic and University Course. 
Liberally lilustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 


PRICES. F. II. 
Sample Copy ané 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Thalheimer’s General History, - - - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - : 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medizval and Modern History, 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Eastern Monarchies (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, — - - 60 85 





Andrew’s Ceology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
tr Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 432 Illustrations. 

Tne di-tinctive feature of this work is its lim tations It 1s des'gaed for students and 
readers of the In'erior Stat+s, and consequently, for sach has ite chet re erences ‘oo hone 


Geology. By thus limiting the ecope ot tae work, tt 18 believed that a much better bouk lor 
Deginuers may be made than if lar more were attempted. 


ECLECTIC SERIES— Natural Sciences. 
L. II. 
Sample Copy ana 
Exchange. Introduction. 
6 8 


Andrew’s Elementaay Geology, o = 8. e 

Norton’s Eiements of Physics, - - 00 65 
Norton’s Natural Philcsophy, « - - 65 -90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, = ° = 65 -90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, - - 60 85 
Ray’s Elemen‘s of Astronomy, - - °75 1.00 

ECLECTIC GEUOGRAPHIES — Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, No I, - - - 33 245 
Eclectic Ceography, No. 2, Wis. Ed., - -66 90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS, 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = - 78 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGS & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK. 








APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 
FIVE BOOKS. 





CHIEF MERITS. 


A Combination of the Word and Phonie Methods. 
Spelling Book Dispensed With. 
Good Pictorial Illustrations. 
Elocutionary Exercises. 
Jonversation Exercises. 
Language Lessons. 


Fooot Notes. 


New Methods. New System. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS, 


IN SIX NUMBERS, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 


The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement 
at every stage of the pupil’s practice. 


The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of penmanship, easy, practical, and invariably success ful. 


Price, for Introduction, $1.08 per Doz. 


For samples, etc., Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


61, Washington Street, Chicago. 





